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CHAPTER I. 



nPHE object of this Essay is to explain as 
-^ clearly as I am able^ the groonds of an 
opinion which I have held from the very earliest 
period when I had formed any opinions at all on 
social or political matters^ and which^ instead of 
being weakened or modified, has been constantly 
growing stronger by the progress of reflection 
and the experience of life : That the principle 
which regulates the existing social relations 
between the two sexes — ^the legal subordination of 
one sex to the other — is wrong in itself, and now 
one of the chief hindrances to human improve* 
ment ; and that it ought to be replaced by a 
principle of perfect equality, admitting no power 
or privilege on the one side, nor disability on the 
olher. 

The very words necessary to express the task 
I have undertaken, show how arduous it is. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
difficulty of the case must lie in the insufficiency 
or obscurity of the grounds of reason on which 



tnjr conviction rests. The difficulty is that which 
exists in all cases in which there is a mass of 
feeling to be contended against. So long as 
an opinion is strongly rooted in the feelings, 
it gains rather than loses in stability by having 
a preponderating weight of argument against 
it. For if it were accepted as a result of 
argument, the refutation of the argument might 
shake the solidity of the conviction ; but when it 
rests solely on feeling, the worse it fares in argu- 
mentative contest, the more persuaded its adhe-* 
rents are that their feeling must have some deeper 
ground, which the arguments do not reach ; 
and while the feeling remains, it is always throw- 
ing up fresh intrenchments of argument to repair 
any breach made in the old. And there are so 
many causes tending to make the feelings con- 
nected with this subject the most intense and 
most deeply-rooted of all those which gather 
round and protect old institutions and customs, 
that we need not wonder to find them as yet less 
undermined and loosened than any of the rest 
by the progress of the great modem spiritual and 
social transition ; nor suppose that the barbarisms 
to which men cling longest must be less bar- 
barisms than those which they earlier shake off. 

In every respect the burthen is hard on those 
who attack an almost universal opinion. They 
must be very fortunate as well as unusually 
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.capable if they obtain a hearing at all. They 
have more difficulty in obtaining a trials than 
any other litigants have in getting a verdict. If 
they do extort a hearings they are subjected to a 
set of logical requirements totally different from 
those exacted from other people. In all other 
cases^ the burthen of proof is supposed to lie with 
the affirmative. If a person is charged with a 
murder^ it rests with those who accuse him to 
give proof of his guilty not with himself to prove 
his innocence. If there is a difference of opinion 
about the reality of any alleged historical event, 
in which the feelings of men in general are not 
much interested, as the Siege of Troy for 
example, those who maintain that the event took 
place are expected to produce their proofs, before 
those who take the other side can be required to 
say anything; and at no time are these re- 
quired to do more than show that the evidence 
produced by the others is of no value. Again, in 
practical matters, the burthen of proof is sup- 
posed to be with those who axe against Uberty ; 
who contend for any restriction or prohibi- 
tion ; either any limitation of the general freedom 
. of human action, or any disqualification or dis- 
parity of privilege affecting one person or kind 
of persons, as compared with others. The 
h pjnori presumption is in favour of freedom 
and impartiality. It is held that there should 
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be no restraint not required by the general good^ 
and that the law should be no respecter of persons^ 
but should treat all alike, save where dissimilarity 
of treatment is required by positive reasons^either 
of justice or of policy. But of none of these rules 
of evidence will the benefit be allowed to those 
who maintain the opinion I profess. It is use- 
less for me to say that those who maintain the 
doctrine that men have a right to command and 
women are under an obligation to obey, or that 
men are fit for government and women unfit, are 
on the affirmative side of the question, and that 
they are bound to show positive evidence for the 
assertions, or submit to their rejection. It is 
equally unavailing for me to say that those who 
deny to women any freedom or privUege rightly 
allowed to men, having the double presumption 
against them that they are opposing freedom 
and recommending partiality, must be held to 
the strictest proof of their case, and unless their 
success be such as to exclude all doubt, the judg- 
ment ought to go against them. These would be 
thought good pleas in any common case; but 
they will not be thought so in this instance. 
Before I could hope to make any impression^ 
I should be expected not only to answer 
all that has ever been said by those who take 
the other side of the question, but to imagine 
all that could be said by them — ^to find them 
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in reasons^ as well as answer all I find: and 
besides refuting all arguments for the affirmative, 
I shall be called upon for invincible positive 
arguments to prove a negative. And even if I 
could do all this, and leave the opposite party 
with a host of unanswered arguments against 
them, and not a single unrefuted one on their side, 
I should be thought to have done little ; for 
a cause supported on the one hand by universal 
usage, and on the other by so great a preponde- 
rance of popular sentiment, is supposed to have a 
presumption in its favour, superior to any con- 
viction which an appeal to reason has power to 
produce in any intellects but those of a high class* 
I do not mention these difficulties to complain 
of them ; first, because it would be useless ; they 
are inseparable from having to contend through 
people^s understandings against the hostility 
of their feelings and practical tendencies : and 
truly the understandings of the majority of man- 
kind would need to be much better cultivated than 
has ever yet been the case, before they can be 
asked to place such reliance in their own power 
of estimating arguments, as to give up practical 
principles in which they have been born and bred 
and which are the basis of much of the existing 
order of the world, at the first argumentative 
attack which they are not capable of logically 
resisting. I do not therefore quarrel with them 
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for having too little faith in argument^ but for 
having too much faith in custom and the general 
feeling. It is one of the characteristic preju- 
dices of the reaction of the nineteenth century 
against the eighteenth, to accord to the unrea- 
soning elements in human nature the infallibility 
which the eighteenth century is supposed to have 
ascribed to the reasoning elements. For the 
apotheosis of Reason we have substituted that of 
Instinct ; and we call everything instinct which 
we find in ourselves and for which we cannot 
trace any rational foundation. This idolatry^ 
infinitely more degrading than the other, and 
the most pernicious of the false worships of 
the present day, of all of which it is now the 
main support, will probably hold its ground until 
it gives way before a sound psychology, laying 
bare the real root of much that is bowed down 
to as the intention of Nature and the ordinance 
of God. As regards the present question, I am 
willing to accept the unfavourable conditions 
which the prejudice assigns to me. I consent 
that established custom, and the general feeling, 
should be deemed conclusive against me, unless 
that custom and feeling from age to age can be 
shown to have owed their existence to other 
causes than their soundness, and to have derived 
their power from the worse rather than the better 
parts of human nature. I am willing that judg-> 



ment should go against me^ unless I can show 
that my judge has been tampered with. The con- 
cession is not so great as it might appear ; for to 
prove this^ is by far the easiest portion of my task. 
The generality of a practice is in some cases a 
strong presumption that it is^ or at all events 
once was^ conducive to laudable ends. This is 
the case^ when the practice was first adopted^ or 
afterwards kept up^ as a means to such ends^ and 
was grounded on experience of the mode in which 
they could be most effectually attained. If the 
authority of men over women^ when first esta- 
blished^ had been the result of a conscientious , 
comparison between different modes of consti- | 
tuting the government of society; if, after trying 
various other modes of social organization — ^the 
government of women over men, equality between 
the two, and such mixed and divided modes of 
government as might be invented — it had been 
decided, on the testimony of experience, that the 
mode in which women are wholly under the rule 
of men, having no share at all in public concerns, 
and each in private being under the legal ob- 
ligation of obedience to the man with whom she 
has associated her destiny, was the arrangement 
most conducive to the happiness and well being of 
both ; its general adoption might then be fairly 
thought to be some evidence that, at the time 
when it was adopted, it was the best : though even 
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then the considerations which recommended it 
may^ like so many other primeval social facts of 
the greatest importance^ have subsequently, in the 
course of ages, ceased to exist. But the state of 
the case is in every respect the reverse of this. 

1/ In the first place, the opinion in favour of the 
present system, which entirely subordinates the 
weaker sex to the stronger, rests upon theory 
only; for there never has been trial made of 
any other : so that experience, in the sense in 
which it is vulgarly opposed to theory, cannot be 
pretended to have pronounced any verdict. And 

\ / in the second place, the adoption of this system 
of inequality never was the result of deliberation^ 
or forethought, or any social ideas, or any notion 
whatever of what conduced to the benefit of 
humanity or the good order of society. It arose 
simply from the fact that from the very earliest 
twilight of human society, every woman (owing 
to the value attached to her by men, combined 
with her inferiority in muscular strength) was 
found in a state of bondage to some man. 
Laws and systems of polity always begin by 
recognising the relations they find already exist- 
ing between individuals. They convert what 
was a mere physical fact into a legal right, give 
it the sanction of society, and principally aim at 
the substitution of public and organized means 
of asserting and protecting these rights^ instead 
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of the irregular and lawless conflict of physical 
strength. Those who had already been compelled 
to obedience became in this manner legally bound 
to it. Slavery, from being a mere affair of force 
between the master and the slave, became regu- 
larized and a matter of compact among the 
masters, who, binding themselves to one another 
for common protection, guaranteed by their 
collective strength the private possessions of 
each, including his slaves. In early times, 
the great majority of the male sex were slaves, 
as weU as the whole of the female. And many 
ages elapsed, some of them ages of high culti- 
vation, before any thinker was bold enough to 
question the rightfulness, and the absolute social 
necessity, either of the one slavery or of the 
other. By degrees such thinkers did arise: and 
(the general progress of society assisting) the 
slavery of the male sex has, in all the countries 
of Christian Europe at least (though, in one of 
them, only within the last few years) been at 
length abolished, and that of the female sex has 
been gradually changed into a milder form of 
dependence. But this dependence, as it exists 
at present, is not an original institution, taking 
a fresh start from considerations of justice and 
social expediency — it is the primitive state of 
slavery lasting on, through successive mitigations 
and modifications occasioned by the same causes 
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inrliich have softened the general manners^ and 
brought all human relations more under the 
control of justice and the influence of humanity. 
It has not lost the taint of its brutal origin; 
No presumption in its favour, therefore, can be 
drawn from the fact of its existence. The 
only such presumption which it could be sup- 
posed to have, must be grounded on its having 
lasted till now, when so many other things which 
came down from the same odious source have 
been done away with. And this, indeed, is what 
makes it strange to ordinary ears, to hear it 
asserted that the inequality of rights between 
men and women has no other source than the 
law of the strongest. 

That this statement should have the efiect of 
a paradox, is in some respects creditable to the 
progress of civilization, and the improvement of 
the moral sentiments of mankind. We now live 
— that is to say, one or two of the most ad- 
vanced nations of the world now live — in a state 
in which the law of the strongest seems to be 
entirely abandoned as the regulating principle 
of the world^s affairs : nobody professes it, and, 
as regards most of the relations between human 
beings, nobody is permitted to practise it.' When 
any one succeeds in doing so, it is under cover of 
some pretext which gives him the semblance of 
having some general social interest on his side. 
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This being the ostensible state of things^ people 
flatter themselves that the rule of mere force is 
ended; that the law of the strongest cannot be the 
reason of existence of anything which has remained 
in full operation down to the present time. How- 
ever any of our present institutions may have be- 
gun, it can only, they think, have been preserved 
to this period of advanced civilization by a well- 
grounded feeling of its adaptation to human na- 
ture, and conduciveness to the general good. They 
do not understand the great vitality and dura- 
bility of institutions which place right on the side 
of might ; how intensely they are clung to ; how 
the good as well as the bad propensities and senti- 
ments of those who have power in their hands, 
become identified with retaining it ; how slowly 
these bad institutions give way, one at a time, 
the weakest first, beginning with those which are 
least interwoven with the daily habits of life j and 
how very rarely those who have obtained legal 
power because they first had physical, have ever 
lost their hold of it until the physical power had 
passed over to the other side. Such shifting of 
the physical force not having taken place in the 
case of women; this fact, combined with all the 
peculiar and characteristic features of the parti- 
cular case, made it certain from the first that this 
branch of the system of right founded on might, 
though softened in its most atrocious features at an 
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earlier period than several of the others^ would be 
the very last to disappear. It was inevitable that 
this one case of a social relation grounded on force^ 
would survive through generations of institutions 
grounded on equal justice^ an almost solitary 
exception to the general character of their laws 
and customs ; but which, so long as it does not 
proclaim its own origin, and as discussion ha« 
not brought out its true character^ is not felt to 
jar with modem civilization, any more than 
domestic slavery among the Greeks jarred with 
their notion of themselves as a &ee people. 

The truth is, that people of the present and 
the last two or three generations have lost all 
practical sense of the primitive condition of 
humanity; and only the few who have studied 
history accurately, or have much frequented the 
parts of the world occupied by the living repre- 
sentatives of ages long past, are able to form any 
mental picture of what society then was. People 
are not aware how entirely, in former ages, the 
law of superior strength was the rule of life ; how 
publicly and openly it was avowed, I do not say 
cynically or shamelessly — for these words imply 
a feeling that there was something in it to be 
ashamed of, and no such notion could find a 
place in the faculties of any person in those ages, 
except a philosopher or a saint. History gives a 
cruel experience of human nature, in shewing 
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Ilow exactly the regard due to the life^ possessions, 
and entire earthly happiness of any class of per- 
sons, was measnred by what they had the power 
of enforcing; how all who made any resistance 
to authorities that had arms in their hands, how- 
ever dreadful might be the provocation, had not 
only the law of force but all other laws, and all 
the notions of social obligation against them; and 
in the eyes of those whom they resisted, were 
not only guilty of crime, but of the worst of all 
crimes, deserving the most cruel chastisement 
which human beings could inflict. The first 
small vestige of a feeling of obligation in a 
superior to acknowledge any right in inferiors, 
began when he had been induced, for convenience, 
to make some promise to them. Though these 
promises, even when sanctioned by the most 
solemn oaths, were for many ages revoked or 
violated on the most trifling provocation or 
temptation, it is probable that this, except by 
persons of still worse than the average morality, 
was seldom done without some twinges of con- 
science. The ancient republics, being mostly 
grounded from the first upon some kind of 
mutual compact, or at any rate formed by an 
union of persons not very unequal in strength, 
afforded, in consequence, the first instance of a 
portion of human relations fenced round, and 
placed under the dominion of another law than 
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that of force. And though the original law of 
force remained in fiill operation between them 
and their slaves^ and also (except so far as limited 
by express compact) between a commonwealth 
and its subjects^ or other independent common- 
wealths ; the banishment of that primitive law 
even from so narrow a field, commenced the re- 
generation of human nature, by giving birth to 
sentiments of which experience soon demon- 
strated the immense value even for material in- 
terests, and which thenceforward only required 
to be enlarged, not created. Though slaves were 
no part of the commonwealth, it was in the firee 
states that slaves were first felt to have rights as 
human beings. The Stoics were, I believe, the 
first (except so far as the Jewish law constitutes 
an exception) who taught as a part of morality 
that men were bound by moral obligations to 
their slaves. No one, after Christianity became 
ascendant, could ever again have been a stranger 
to this belief, in theory ; nor, after the rise of the 
Catholic Church, was it ever without persons to 
stand up for it. Yet to enforce it was the most 
arduous task which Christianity ever had to per- 
form. For more than a thousand years the 
Church kept up the contest, with hardly any per- 
ceptible success. It was not for want of power 
over men^s minds. Its power was prodigious. 
It could make kings and nobles resign their most 
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Wued possessions to enrich the Church. It 
could make thousands^ in the prime of life and 
the height of woridly advantages^ shut themselves 
up in convents to work out their salvation by 
poverty^ fastings and prayer. It could send 
hundreds of thousands across land and sea^ 
Europe and Asia, to give their lives for the de- 
liverance of the Holy Sepulchre. It could make 
kings relinquish wives who were the object of 
their passionate attachment^ because the Church 
declared that they were within the seventh (by our 
calculation the fourteenth) degree of relationship. 
All this it did ; but it could not make men fight 
less with one another, nor tyrannize less cruelly 
over the serfs, and when they were able, over 
burgesses. It could not make them renounce 
either of the applications of force ; force militant, 
or force triumphant. This they could never 
be induced to do until they were themselves in 
their turn compelled by superior force. Only 
by the growing power of kings was an end put to 
fighting except between kings, or competitors for 
kingship ; only by the growth of a wealthy and 
warlike bourgeoisie in the fortified towns, and of a 
plebeian infantry which proved more powerfiil 
in the field than the undisciplined chivalry, was the 
insolent tyranny of the nobles over the bour- 
geoisie and peasantry brought within some bounds. 
It was persisted in not only until, but long after. 
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the oppressed had obtained a power enabling 
them often to take conspicuous vengeance ; and 
on the Continent much of it continued to the 
time of the French Revolution^ though in England 
the earlier and better organization of the demo- 
cratic classes put an end to it sooner, by establish- 
ing equal laws and free national institutions. 

If people are mostly so little aware how com- 
pletely^ during the greater part of the duration 
of our species^ the law of force was the avowed 
rule of general conduct, any other being only 
a special and exceptional consequence of peculiar 
ties — ^and from how very recent a date it is that 
the affairs of society in general have been even 
pretended to be regulated according to any 
moral law; as little do people remember or 
consider, how institutions and customs which 
never had any ground but the law of force, last 
on into ages and states of general opinion which 
never would have permitted their first establish- 
ment. Less than forty years ago. Englishmen 
might still by law hold human beings in bondage 
as saleable property : within the present century 
they might kidnap them and carry them off, and 
work them literally to death. This absolutely 
extreme case of the law of force^ condemned by 
those who can tolerate almost every other form 
of arbitrary power, and which, of all others, pre- 
sents features the most revolting to the feelings 
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of all who look at it from an impartial position^ 
was the law of civilized and Christian England 
within the memory of persons now Kving : and 
in one half of Anglo-Saxon America three or 
four years ago, not only did slavery exist, but 
the slave trade, and the breeding of slaves ex*' 
pressly for it, was a general practice between 
slave states. Yet not only was there a greater 
strength of sentiment against it, but, in England 
at least, a less amount either of feeling or of in- 
terest in favour of it, than of any other of the 
customary abuses of force : for its motive was 
the love of gain, unmixed and undisguised ; and 
those who profited by it were a very small nu- 
merical fraction of the country, while the natural 
feeling of all who were not personally interested 
in it, was unmitigated abhorrence. So extreme 
an instance makes it almost superfluous to refer 
to any other : but consider the long duration of 
absolute monarchy. In England at present it 
is the almost universal conviction that military 
despotism is a case of the law of force, having 
no other origin or justification. Yet in all the 
great nations of Europe except England it either 
still exists, or has only just ceased to exist, and 
has even now a strong party favourable to it in 
all ranks of the people, especially among persons 
of station and consequence. Such is the power 
of an established system, even when far &om 
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universal ; when not only in almost every pieriod 
of history there have been great and well-known 
examples of the contrary system, but these have 
almost invariably been a£Porded by the most 
illustrious and most prosperous communities. In 
this case^ too^ the possessor of the undue power^ 
the person directly interested in it, is only one 
person, while those who are subject to it and 
suffer from it are literally all the rest. The 
yoke is naturally and necessarily humiliating to all 
persons, except the one who is on the throne, 
together with, at most, the one who expects to 
succeed to it. How different are these cases 
from that of the power of men over women ! I 
am not now prejudging the question of its justifi- 
ableness. I am showing how vastly more perma- 
nent it could not but be, even if not justifiable, 
than these other dominations which have never- 
theless lasted down to our own time. What- 
ever gratification of pride there is in the posses- 
sion of power, and whatever personal interest in 
its exercise, is in this case not confined to a 
limited class, but common to the whole male 
sex. Instead of being, to most of its supporters, 
a thing desirable chiefly in the abstract, or, like 
the political ends usually contended for by fac- 
tions, of little private importance to any but the 
f leaders ; it comes home to the person and hearth 
of every male head of a family, and of every one 
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wbo- looks forward to being so. The clodhopper 
exercises^ or is to exercise, his share of the power 
equally with the highest nobleman. And the 
case is that in which the desire of power is the 
strongest: for every one who desires power, desires 
it most over those who are nearest to him, with 
whom his life is passed, with whom he has most 
concerns in common, and in whom any inde- 
pendence of his authority is oftenest likely to 
interfere with his individual preferences. If, in 
the other cases specified, powers manifestly 
grounded only on force, and having so much less 
to support them, are so slowly and with so much 
difiSculty got rid of, much more must it be so 
with this, even if it rests on no better foundation 
than those. We must consider, too, that the 
possessors of the power have facilities in this 
case, greater than in any other, to prevent any 
uprising against it. Every one of the subjects 
lives under the very eye, and almost, it may be 
said, in the hands, of one of the masters — ^in 
closer intimacy with him than with any of her 
fellow-subjects; with no means of combining 
against him, no power of even locally over- 
mastering him, and, on the other hand, with the 
strongest motives for seeking his favour and I 
avoiding to give him offence. In struggles for 
political emancipation, everybody knows how often 
its champions are bought off by bribes, or daunted 
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by terrors. In tlie case of women, each indi- 
vidual of the subject-class is in a chronic state of 
bribery and intimidation combined. In setting 
up the standard of resistance, a large number of 
the leaders, and still more of the followers, must 
make an almost complete sacrifice of the plea- 
sures or the alleviations of their own individual 
lot. If ever any system of privilege and en- 
forced subjection had its yoke tightly riveted 
on the necks of those who are kept down by it, 
this has. I have not yet shown that it is a 
wrong system : but every one who is capable of 
thinking on the subject must see that even if it 
is, it was certain to outlast all other forms of 
unjust authority. And when some of the grossest 
of the other forms still exist in many civilized 
countries, and have only recently been got rid 
of in others, it would be strange if that which 
is so much the deepest rooted had yet been 
perceptibly shaken anywhere. There is more 
reason to wonder that the protests and testi- 
monies against it should have been so numerous 
and so weighty as they are. 

Some will object, that a comparison cannot 
fairly be made between the government of the 
male sex and the forms of unjust power which I 
have adduced in illustration of it, since these are 
arbitrary, and the effect of mere usurpation, 
while it on the contrary is natural. But was 
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there ever any domination which did not appear 
natural to those who possessed it ? There was 
a time when the division of mankind into two 
classes^ a small one of masters and a numerous 
one of slaves^ appeared^ even to the most culti- 
vated minds^ to be a natural^ and the only natural^ 
condition of the human race. No less an in- 
tellect^ and one which contributed no less to the 
progress of human thought^ than Aristotle^ held 
this opinion without doubt or misgiving; and 
rested it on the same premises on which the 
same assertion in regard to the dominion of men 
over women is usually based^ namely that there 
are different natures among mankind, free na- 
tures^ and slave natures; that the Greeks were 
of a free nature^ the barbarian races of Thracians 
and Asiatics of a slave nature. But why need T 
go back to Aristotle ? Did not the slaveowners 
of the Southern United States maintain the same 
doctrine, with all the fanaticism with which men 
cling to the theories that justify their passions 
and legitimate their personal interests? Did 
they not call heaven and earth to witness that 
the dominion of the white man over the black is 
natural, that the black race is by nature inca- 
pable of freedom, and marked out for slavery ? 
some even going so far as to say that the freedom 
of manual labourers is an unnatural order of 
things anywhere. Again, the theorists of abso- 
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lute monarcliy have always affirmed it to be the 
only natural form of government ; issuing £rom 
the patriarchal^ which was the primitive and 
spontaneous form of society, framed on the 
model of the paternal^ which is anterior to society 
itself, and, as they contend, the most natural 
authority of all. Nay, for that matter, the law 
of force itself, to those who could not plead any 
other, has always seemed the most natural of all 
grounds for the exercise of authority. Conquer- 
ing races hold it to be Nature^s own dictate that 
the conquered should obey the conquerors/ or, as 
they euphoniously paraphrase it, that the feebler 
and more unwarlike races should submit to the 
braver and manlier. The smallest acquaintance 
with human life in the middle ages, shows how 
supremely natural the dominion of the feudal 
nobility over men of low condition appeared to 
the nobility themselves, and how unnatural the 
conception seemed, of a person of the inferior 
class claiming equality with them, or exercising 
authority over them. It hardly seemed less so 
to the class held in subjection* The emanci- 
pated serfs and burgesses, even in their most 
vigorous struggles, never made any pretension to 
a share of authority ; they only demanded more 
or less of limitation to the power of tyrannizing 
over them. So true is it that unnatural gene- 
rally means only uncustomary, and that every- 
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thing which is usual appears natural. The sub- 
jection of women to men being a universal 
custom^ any departure from it quite naturally 
appears unnatural. But how entirely^ even in 
this case^ the feeling is dependent on custom, 
appears by ample experience. Nothing so much 
astonishes the people of distant parts of the 
world, when they first learn anything about 
England, as to be told that it is under a queen : 
the thing seems to them so unnatural as to be 
almost incredible. To Englishmen this does not 
seem in the least degree unnatural, because they 
are used to it ; but they do feel it unnatural that 
women should be soldiers or members of parlia- 
ment. In the feudal ages, on the contrary, war 
and politics were not thought unnatural to 
women, because not unusual ; it seemed natural 
that women of the privileged classes should be 
of manly character, inferior in nothing but bodily 
strength to their husbands and fathers. The 
independence of women seemed rather less un- 
natural to the Greeks than to other ancients, on 
account of the fabulous Amazons (whom they 
believed to be historical), and the partial example 
afforded by the Spartan women ; who, though no 
leas subordinate by law than in other Greek 
states, were more free in fact, and being trained 
to bodily exercises in the same manner with 
men, gave ample proof, that they were not natur 
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rally disqualified for them. There can be little 
doubt that Spartan experience suggested to Plato^ 
among many other of his doctrines^ that of the 
social and political equality of the two sexes. 

But^ it will be said^ the rule of men over women 
differs from all these others in not being a rule 
of force : it is accepted voluntarily ; women make 
no complaint, and are consenting parties to it. 
In the first place, a great number of women do 
not accept it. Ever since there have been women 
able to make their sentiments known by their 
writings (the only mode of publicity which society 
permits to them), an increasing number of them 
have recorded protests against their present social 
condition : and recently many thousands of them, 
headed by the most eminent women known to 
the public, have petitioned Parliament for their 
admission to the Parliamentary Sufi&age. The 
claim of women to be educated as solidly, and in 
the same branches of knowledge, as men, is urged 
with growing intensity, and with a great prospect 
of success ; while the demand for their admission 
into professions and occupations hitherto closed 
against them, becomes every year more urgent. 
Though there are not in this country, as there 
^re in the United States, periodical Conventions 
and an organized party to agitate for the Rights 
of Women, there is a numerous and active Society 
organized and managed by women, for the more 
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limited object of obtainiiig the political franchise* 
Nor is it only in our own country and in America 
that women are beginning to protest^ more or 
less coUectively^ against the disabilities under 
which they labour. France^ and Italy^ and 
Switzerland, and Russia now afford examples of 
the same thing. How many more women there 
are who silently cherish similar aspirations, no 
one can possibly know; but there are abundant 
tokens how many would cherish them, were they 
not so strenuously taught to repress them as con- 
trary to the proprieties of their sex. It must be 
remembered, also, that no enslaved class ever 
asked for complete liberty at once. When Simon 
de Montfort called the deputies of the commons 
to sit for the first time in Parliament, did any 
of them dream of demanding that an assembly, 
elected by their constituents, should make and 
destroy ministries, and dictate to the king in 
affairs of state ? No such thought entered into 
the imagination of the most ambitious of them. 
The nobility had already these pretensions ; the 
commons pretended to nothing but to be exempt 
from arbitrary taxation, and from the gross indi- 
vidual oppression of the king^s officers. It is a 
political law of nature that those who are under 
any power of ancient origin, never begin by 
complaining of the power itself, but only of its 
oppressive exercise. There is never any want of 
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women who complain of ill usage by their hus- 
bands. There would be infinitely more, if com- 
plaint were not the greatest of all provocatives 
to a repetition and increase of the ill usage. It 
is this which frustrates all attempts to maintain 
the power but protect the woman against its 
abuses. In no other case (except that of a child) 
is the person who has been proved judicially to 
have suffered an injury, replaced under the phy- 
sical power of the culprit who inflicted it. 
Accordingly wives, even in the most extreme and 
protracted cases of bodily ill usage, hardly ever 
dare avail themselves of the lawis made for their 
protection : and if, in a moment of irrepressible 
indignation, or by the interference of neighbours, 
they are induced to do so, their whole eflFort after- 
wards is to disclose as little as they can, and to 
beg off their tyrant from his merited chastisement. 
All causes, social and natural, combine to 
make it unlikely that women should be col- 
lectively rebellious to the power of men. They 
are so far in a position different from all other 
subject classes, that their masters require some- 
thing more from them than actual service. Men 
do not want solely the obedience of women, they 
want their sentiments. All men, except the most 
brutish, desire to have, in the woman most nearly 
connected with them, not a forced slave but a 
willing one, not a slave merely, but a favourite4 
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They have therefore put everything in practice / 
to enslave their minds. The masters of all / 
other slaves rely^ for maintaining obedience^ on 
fear ; either fear of themselves^ or religious fears. 
The masters of women wanted more than simple 
obedience, and they turned the whole force of , 
education to effect their purpose. All women \ 
are brought up from the very earUest years in ; 
the belief that their ideal of character is the very 
opposite to that of men; not self-will, and govern- 
ment by self-control, but submission, and yielding 
to the control of others. All the moralities tell 
them that it is the duty of women, and all the 
current sentimentalities that it is their nature, to 
live for others ; to make complete abnegation of 
themselves, and to have no life but in their 
affections. And by their affections are meant 
the only ones they are allowed to have — those to 
the men with whom they are connected, or to 
the children who constitute an additional and 
indefeasible tie between them and a man. When . 
we put together three things — ^first, the natural 
attraction between opposite sexes ; secondly, the 
wife's entire dependence on the husband, every 
privilege or pleasure she has being either his 
gift, or depending entirely on his will ; and lastly, 
that the principal object of human pursuit, consi- 
deration, and all objects of social ambition, can in \ 
general be sought or obtained by her only through ] 
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him^ it would be a miracle if the object of being 
attractive to men had not become the polar star 
of feminine education and formation of character. 
And^ this great means of influence over the minds 
of women having been acquired, an instinct of 
selfishness made men avail themselves of it to 
the utmost as a means of holding women in 
subjection, by representing to them meekness, 
submissiveness, and resignation of all individual 
will into the hands of a man, as an essential 
part of sexual attractiveness. Can it be doubted 
that any of the other yokes which mankind have 
succeeded in breaking, would have subsisted till 
now if the same means had existed, and had been 
as sedulously used, to bow down their minds to it ? 
If it had been made the object of the life of every 
young plebeian to find personal favour in the 
eyes of some patrician, of every young serf with 
some seigneur ; if domestication with him, and 
a share of his personal affections, had been held 
out as the prize which they all should look out 
for, the most gifted and aspiring being able to 
reckon on the most desirable prizes ; and if, when 
this prize had been obtained, they had been shut 
out by a wall of brass from all interests not 
centering in him, all feelings and desires but 
those which he shared or inculcated ; would not 
serfs and seigneurs, plebeians and patricians, have 
been as broadly distinguished at this day as men 
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and women are ? and would not all but a 
thinker here and there, have believed the dis- 
tinction to be a fundamental and unalterable fact 
in human nature ? 

The preceding considerations are amply sufii* 
cient to show that custom, however universal it 
may be, affords in this case no presumption, and 
ought not to create any prejudice, in favour of 
the arrangements which place women in social 
and political subjection to men. But I may go 
farther, and maintain that the course of history, 
and the tendencies of progressive human society, 
afford not only no presumption in favour of this 
system of inequality of rights, but a strong one 
against it ; and that, so far as the whole course of 
human improvement up to this time, the whole 
stream of modern tendencies, warrants any in- 
ference on the subject, it is, that this relic of the 
past is discordant with the future, and must 
necessarily disappear. 

For, what is the peculiar character of the . 
modern world — the difference which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes modem institutions, modern social 
ideas, modern life itself, from those of times long 
past ? It is, that human beings are no longer • 
bom to their place in life, and chained down by 
an inexorable bond to the place they are bom to, 
but are free to employ their faculties, and such 
favourable chances as offer, to achieve the lot which \ 
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'may appear to them most desirable. Human 
society of old was constituted on a very different 
' principle. All were born to a fixed social posi- 
tion, and were mostly kept in it by law, or inter- 
dicted from any means by which they could 
emerge from it. As some men are born white 
and others black, so some were born slaves and 
others freemen and citizens ; some were born 
patricians, others plebeians; some were born feudal 
nobles, others commoners and roturiera. A slave 
or serf could never make himself free, nor, 
except by the will of his master, become so. 
In most [European countries it was not till 
towards the dose of the middle ages, and as a 
consequence of the growth of regal power, that 
commoners could be ennobled. Even among nobles, 
the eldest son was bom the exclusive heir to the 
paternal possessions, and a long time elapsed before 
it was fully established that the father could dis- 
inherit him. Among the industrious classes, only 
those who were born members of a guild, or were 
admitted into it by its members, could lawfully 
practise their calling within its local limits ; and 
nobody could practise any calling deemed im- 
portant, in any but the legal manner — by pro- 
cesses authoritatively prescribed. Manufacturers 
have stood in the pillory for presuming to carry 
on their business by new and improved methods. 
In modern Europe^ and most in those parts of 
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it which have participated most largely in all 
other modern improvements^ diametrically op- 
posite doctrines now prevail. Law and govern- 
ment do not undertake to prescribe by whom 
any social or industrial operation shall or shall 
not be conducted^ or what modes of conducting 
them shall be lawful. These things are left to 
the unfettered choice of individuals. Even the 
laws which required that workmen should serve 
an apprenticeship^ have in this country been 
repealed : there being ample assurance that in 
all cases in which an apprenticeship is necessary^ 
its necessity will suffice to enforce it. The old 
theory was, that the least possible should be left 
to the choice of the individual agent; that all 
he had to do should, as far as practicable, be laid 
down for him by superior wisdom. Left to 
himself he was sure to go wrong. The modem 
conviction, the fruit of a thousand years of 
experience, is, that things in which the individual 
is the person directly interested, never go right 
but as they are left to his own discretion ; and 
that any regulation of them by authority, except 
to protect the rights of others, is sure to be mis- 
chievous. This conclusion, slowly arrived at, and 
not adopted until almost every possible applica- 
tion of the contrary theory had been made with 
disastrous result, now (in the industrial depart- 
ment) prevails universally in the most advanced 
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countries^ almost universally in all that have 
pretensions to any sort of advancement. It is 
not that all processes are supposed to be equally 
good^ or all persons to be equally qualified for 
everything^ but that freedom of individual 
choice is now known to be the only thing 
which procures the adoption of the best pro- 
cesses^ and throws each operation into the hands 
of those who are best qualified for it. Nobody 
thinks it necessary to make a law that only a 
strong-armed man shall be a blacksmith. Free- 
dom and competition suffice to make blacksmiths 
strong-armed men^ because the weak-armed can 
earn more by engaging in occupations for which 
they are more fit. In consonance with this 
doctrine, it is felt to be an overstepping of the 
proper bounds of authority to fix beforehand, 
on some general presumption, that certain per- 
sons are not fit to do certain things. It is now 
thoroughly known and admitted that if some 
such presumptions exist, no such presumption is 
infallible. Even if it be well grounded in a 
majority of cases, which it is very likely not 
to be, there will be a minority of exceptional 
cases in which it does not hold : and in those 
it is both an injustice to the individuals, and 
a detriment to society, to place barriers in the 
way of their using their fisu^ulties for their own 
benefit and /or that of others. In the cases, 
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on the other hand^ in which the unfitness is 
real^ the ordinary motives of human conduct 
will on the whole suffice to prevent the incom- 
petent person from making, or from persisting 
in, the attempt. 

If this general principle of social and econo- 
mical science is not true; if individuals, with 
such help as they can derive from the opinion 
of those who know them, are not better judges 
than the law and the government, of their 
own capacities and vocation ; the world cannot 
too soon abandon this principle, and return to 
the old system of regulations and disabilities. 
But if the principle is true, we ought to act 
as if we believed it, and not to ordain that to 
be bom a girl instead of a boy, any more 
than to be bom black instead of white, or a 
commoner instead of a nobleman, shall decide 
the person^s position through all life — shall 
interdict people from all the more elevated 
social positions, and from all, except a few, 
respectable occupations. Even were we to admit 
the utmost that is ever pretended as to the 
superior fitness of men for all the functions now 
reserved to them, the same argument applies 
which forbids a legal qualification for members of 
Parliament. If only once in a dozen years the 
conditions of eligibility exclude a fit person, 
there is a real loss, while the exclusion of thou- 
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sands of iiniit persons is no gain ; for if the con^ 
stitution of the electoral body disposes them to 
choose unfit persons^ there are always plenty of 
snch persons to choose from. In all things of 
any difficulty and importance^ those who can do 
them well are fewer than the need, evon with 
the most unrestricted latitude of choice : and any 
limitation of the field of selection deprives society 
of some chances of being served by the competent^ 
without ever saving it from the incompetent. 

At present, in the more improved countries, 
the disabilities of women are the only case, save 
one, in which laws and institutions take persons 
at their birth, and ordain that they shall never in 
all their lives be allowed to compete for certain 
things. The one exception is that of royalty. 
Persons still are born to the throne ; no one, not 
of the reigning family, can ever occupy it, and 
no one even of that family can, by any means 
but the course of hereditary succession, attain it. 
All other dignities and social advantages are open 
to the whole male sex : many indeed are only 
attainable by wealth, but wealth may be striven 
for by any one, and is actually obtained by many 
men of the very humblest origin. The difiiculties, 
to the majority, are indeed insuperable without 
the aid of fortunate accidents; but no male 
human being is under any legal ban : neither 
law nor opinion superadd artificial obstacles to 
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the natural ones. Boyaltj, as I have said, is 
excepted : but in this case every one feels it to be 
an exception — an anomaly in the modem world, 
in marked opposition to its customs and princi- 
ples, and to be justified only by extraordinary 
special expediencies, which, though individuals 
and nations differ in estimating their weight, 
unquestionably do in fact exist. But in this 
exceptional case, in which a high social function 
is, for important reasons, bestowed on birth instead 
of being put up to competition, all free nations 
contrive to adhere in substance to the principle 
from ■ which they nominally derogate ; for they 
circumscribe this high function by conditions 
avowedly intended to prevent the person to whom 
it ostensibly belongs from really performiug it; 
while the person by whom it is performed, the 
responsible minister, does obtain the post by a 
competition from which no full-grown citizen of 
the male sex is legally excluded. The disabilities, 
therefore, to which women are subject from the 
mere fact of their birth, are the solitary examples 
of the kind in modern legislation. In no 
instance except this, which comprehends half the 
human race, are the higher social functions 
closed against any one by a fatality of birth which 
no exertions, and no change of circumstances, 
can overcome; for even religious disabilities 
(besides that in England and in Europe they 
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have practically almost ceased to exist) do not 
close any career to the disqualified person in case 
of conversion. 

The social subordination of women thus stands 
out an isolated fact in modem social institutions ; 
a solitary breach of what has become their funda- 
mental law ; a single relic of an old world of 
thought and practice exploded in everything else, 
but retained in the one thing of most universal 
interest ; as if a gigantic dolmen, or a vast temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, occupied the site of St. 
PauFs and received daily worship, while the sur- 
rounding Christian churches were only resorted to 
on fasts and festivals. This entire discrepancy 
between one social fact and all those which 
accompany it, and the radical opposition between 
its nature and the progressive movement which is 
the boast of the modem world, and which has 
successively swept away everything else of an 
analogous character, surely affords, to a con- 
scientious observer of human tendencies, serious 
matter for reflection. It raises a primd. facie pre- 
sumption on the unfavourable side, far outweigh- 
ing any which custom and usage could in such 
circumstances create on the favourable; and 
should at least suffice to make this, like the 
choice between republicanism and royalty, a 
balanced question. 

The least that can be demanded is, that the 
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question should not be considered as prejudged 
by existing £Eict and existing opinion^ but open to 
discussion on its merits, as a question of justice 
and expediency: the decision on this, as on 
any of the other social arrangements of mankind, 
depending on what an enlightened estimate of 
tendencies and consequences may show to be 
most advantageous to humanity in general, with- 
out distinction of sex. And the discussion must 
be a real discussion, descending to foundations, 
and not resting satisfied with vague and general 
assertions. It will not do, for instance, to assert 
in general terms, that the experience of mankind 
has pronounced in favour of the existing system. 
Experience cannot possibly have decided between 
two courses, so long as there has only been expe- 
rience of one. If it be said that the doctrine of 
the equality of the sexes rests only on theory, it 
must be remembered that the contrary doctrine 
also has only theory to rest upon. All that is 
proved in its favour by direct experience, is that 
mankind have been able to exist under it, and to 
attain the degree of improvement and prosperity 
which we now see ; but whether that prosperity 
has been attained sooner, or is now greater, than 
it would have been under the other system, ex- 
perience does not say. On the other hand, ex- 
perience does say, that every step in improvement 
has been so invariably accompanied by a step 
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made in raising the social position of women, 
that historians and philosophers have been led to 
adopt their elevation or debasement as on the 
whole the surest test and most correct measure of 
the civilization of a people or an age. Through 
all the progressive period of human history, the 
condition of women has been approaching nearer 

/ to equality with men. This does not of itself 
prove that the assimilation must go on to complete 

* equality ; but it assuredly affords some presump- 
tion that such is the case. 

Neither does it avail anything to say that the 
nature of the two sexes adapts them to their 
present functions and position, and renders these 
appropriate to them. Standing on the ground of 
common sense and the constitution of the human 
mind, I deny that any one knows, or can know, 
the nature of the two sexes, as long as they have 
only been seen in their present relation to one 
another. If men had ever been found in society 
without women, or women without men, or if 
there had been a society of men and women in 
which the women were not under the control of 
the men, something might have been positively 
known about the mental and moral differences 
which may be inherent in the nature of each. 
What is now called the nature of women is an 
\ eminently artificial thing — the result of forced 
\ repression in some directions, unnatural stimula^ 
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tion in others. It may be asserted without 
scrapie^ that no other class of dependents have 
had their character so entirely distorted from its 
natural proportions by their relation with their 
masters ; for^ if conquered and slave races have 
been^ in some respects^ more forcibly repressed, 
whatever in them has not been crushed down by an 
iron heel has geAcrally been let alone^ and if left 
with any liberty of development, it has developed 
itself according to its own laws ; but in the case 
of women, a hot-house and stove cultivation has 
always been carried on of some of the capabilities 
of their nature, for the benefit and pleasure of 
their masters. Then, because certain products of 
the general vital force sprout luxuriantly and 
reach a great development in this heated atmo- 
sphere and under this active nurture and water- 
ing, while other shoots from the same root, which 
are left outside in the wintry air, with ice pur- 
posely heaped all round them, have a stunted 
growth, and some are burnt off with fire and 
disappear ; men, with that inability to recognise 
their own work which distinguishes the un- 
analytic mind, indolently believe that the tree 
grows of itself in the way they have made it 
grow, and that it would die if one half of it 
were not kept in a vapour bath and the other 
half in the snow. 

Of all difficulties which impede the progress 
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of thought, and the formation of well-grounded 
opinions on life and social arrangements, the 
greatest is now the unspeakable ignorance and 
inattention of mankind in respect to the in- 
fluences which form human character. Whatever 
any portion of the human species now are, or 
seem to be, such^ it is supposed, they have a 
natural tendency to be : even when the most 
elementary knowledge of the circumstances in 
which they have been placed, clearly points out 
the causes that made them what they are. 
Because a cottier deeply in arrears to his land- 
lord is not industrious, there are people who 
think that the Irish are naturally idle. Because 
constitutions can be overthrown when the autho- 
rities appointed to execute them turn their arms 
against them, there are people who think the 
French incapable of free government. Because 
the Greeks cheated the Turks, and the Turks only 
plundered the Greeks, there are persons who 
think that the Turks are natiirally more sincere : 
and because women, as is often said, care nothing 
about politics except their personalities, it is 
supposed that the general good is naturally less 
interesting to women than to men. History, 
which is now po much better understood than 
formerly, teaches another lesson : if only by show- 
ing the extraordinary susceptibility of himian 
nature to external influences, and the extreme 
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yariableness of tliose of its manifestations which 
are supposed to be most universal and uniform. 
Sut in history^ as in travellings men usually see 
only what they already had in their own minds ; 
and few learn much from history, who do not 
bring much with them to its study. 

Hence^ in regard to that most difficult ques- 
tion, what are the natural differences between 
the two sexes — ^a subject on which it is impossible , 
in the present state of society to obtain com-' 
plete and correct knowledge — ^while almost every- 
body dogmatizes upon it, almost all neglect and 
make light of the only means by which any 
partial insight can be obtained into it. This is, 
an analytic study of the most important de- 
partment of psychology, the laws of the influence 
of circumstances on character. For, however 
great and apparently ineradicable the moral and 
intellectual differences between men and women 
might be, the evidence of their being natural 
differences could only be negative. Those only 
could be inferred to be natural which could not 
possibly be artificial — the residuum, after de- 
ducting every characteristic of either sex which 
can admit of being explained from education or 
external circumstances. The profoundest know- 
ledge of the laws of the formation of character 
is indispensable to entitle any one to affirm even 
that there is any difference, much more what 
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the difference is, between the two sexes con- 
sidered as moral and rational beings ; and since 
no one, as yet^ has that knowledge, (for there is 
hardly any subject which, in proportion to its 
importance, has been so little studied), no one is 
thus far entitled to any positive opinion on the 
subject. Conjectures are all that can at present 
be made; conjectures more or less probable, 
according as more or less authorized by such 
knowledge as we yet have of the laws of psy- 
chology, as applied to the formation of character. 
Even the preliminary knowledge, what the 
differences between the sexes now are, apart 
from all question as to how they are made what 
they are, is still in the crudest and most incom- 
plete state. Medical practitioners and physio- 
logists have ascertained, to some extent, the 
differences in bodily constitution ; and this is an 
important element to the psychologist: but 
hardly any medical practitioner is a psychologist. 
Respecting the mental characteristics of women ; 
their observations are of no more worth than 
those of common men. It is a subject on which 
nothing final can be known, so long as those 
who alone can really know it, women themselves, 
have given but little testimony, and that little, 
mostly suborned. It is easy to know stupid 
women. Stupidity is much the same all the 
world over. A stupid person^s notions and feel- 
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ings may confidently be inferred from those which 
prevail in the circle by which the person is sur- 
rounded. Not so with those whose opinions and 
feelings are an emanation from their own nature 
and faculties. It is only a man here and there 
who has any tolerable knowledge of the character 
even of the women of his own family. I do 
not mean^ of their capabilities; these nobody 
knows^ not even themselves^ because most of 
them have never been called out. I mean their 
actually existing thoughts and feelings. Many 
a man thinks he perfectly understands women, 
because he has had amatory relations with 
several, perhaps with many of them. If he is 
a good observer, and his experience extends to 
quality as well as quantity, he may have learnt 
something of one narrow department of their 
nature — an important department, no doubt. 
But of all the rest of it, few persons are gene- 
raUy more ignorant, because there are few from 
whom it is so carefully hidden. The most 
favourable case which a man can generally have 
for studying the character of a woman, is that 
of his own wife : for the opportunities are greater, 
and the cases of complete sympathy not so un- 
speakably rare. And in fact, this is the source 
from which any knowledge worth having on the 
subject has, I believe, generally come. But most 
men have not had the opportunity of studying in 
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this way more than a single case : accordingly 
one can^ to an almost laughable degree^ infer 
what a man^s wife is like^ from his opinions 
about women in general. To make even this 
one case yield any result, the woman must be 
worth knowing, and the man not only a compe- 
tent judge, but of a character so sympathetic in 
itself, and so well adapted to hers, that he can 
either read her mind by sympathetic intuition, 
or has nothing in himself which makes her shy 
of disclosing it. Hardly anything, I believe, 
can be more rare than this conjunction. It 
often happens that there is the most complete 
unity of feeling and community of interests as 
to all external things, yet the one has as little 
admission into the internal life of the other as 
if they were common acquaintance. Even with 
true affection, authority on the one side and sub- 
ordination on the other prevent perfect confi- 
dence. Though nothing may be intentionally 
withheld, much is not shown. In the analogous 
relation of parent and child, the corresponding 
phenomenon must have been in the observation 
of every one. As between father and son, how 
many are the cases in which the father, in spite 
of real affection on both sides, obviously to all 
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the world does not know, nor suspect, parts of 
the son^s character familiar to his companions 
and equals. The truth is, that the position of 
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looking up to another is extremely nnpropitions 
to complete sineeritj and openness with him* 
The fear of losing ground in his opinion or in his 
feelings is so strongs that even in an upright cha- 
racter^ there is an unconscious tendency to show 
only the best side^ or the side vhich^ though not 
the best^ is that which he most likes to see : and it 
may be confidently said that thorough knowledge 
of one another hardly ever exists^ but between 
persons who^ besides being intimates^ are equals. 
How much more true^ then^ must all this be^ 
when the one is not only under the authority of 
the other^ but has it inculcated on her as a duty 
to reckon everything else subordinate to his 
comfort and pleasure^ and to let him neither see 
nor feel anything coming from her, except what 
is agreeable to him. All these difficulties stand 
in the way of a man^s obtaining any thorough 
knowledge even of the one woman whom alone^ 
in general^ he has sufficient opportunitjr of study- 
ing. When we further consider that to under- 
stand one woman is not necessarily to understand 
any other woman ; that even if he could study 
many women of one rank^ or of one country, he 
would not thereby understand women of other 
ranks or countries ; and even if he did, they are 
still only the women of a single period of history; 
we may safely assert that the knowledge which 
men can acquire of women, even as they have 
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been and are, without reference to what they 
might be, is wretchedly imperfect and superficial, 
and always will be so. until women themselves 
have told all that they have to tell. 

And this time has not come ; nor will it come 
otherwise than gradually. It is but of yesterday 
that women have either been qualified by literary 
accomplishments, or permitted by society, to tell 
anything to the general public. . As yet very 
few of them dare tell anything, which men, on 
whom their literary success depends, are un- 
willing to hear. Let us remember in what manner, 
up to a very recent time, the expression, even 
by a male author, of uncustomary opinions, or 
what are deemed eccentric feelings, usually was, 
and in some degree still is, received ; and we may 
form some faint conception under what impedi- 
ments a woman, who is brought up to think 
custom and opinion her sovereign rule, attempts 
to express in books anything drawn from the 
depths of her own nature. The greatest woman 
who has left writings behind her sufficient to 
give her an eminent rank in the literature of her 
country, thought it necessary to prefix as a motto 
to her boldest work, " Un homme pent braver 
Fopinion ; une femme doit s^y soumettre.^^* The 
greater part of what women write about women 
is mere sycophancy to men. In the case of un- 
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married women^ much of it seems only intended 
to increase their chance of a husband. Many^ 
both married and unmarried^ overstep the mark, 
and inculcate a servility beyond what is desired 
or relished by any man, except the very vulgarest. 
But this is not so often the case as, even at a 
quite late period, it still was. Literary women 
are becoming more freespoken, and more willing 
to express their real sentiments. Unfortunately, 
in this country especially, they are themselves 
such artificial products, that their sentiments are 
compounded of a small element of individual 
observation and consciousness, and a very large 
one of acquired associations. This will be less 
and less the case, but it will remain true to a 
great extent^ as long as social institutions do not 
admit the same free development of originality 
in women which is possible to men. When that 
time comes, and not before, we shall see, and 
not merely hear, as much as it is necessary to 
know of the nature of women, and the adaptation 
of other things to it. 

I have dwelt so much on the difficulties which 
at present obstruct any real knowledge by men 
of the true nature of women, because in this as 
in so many other things ^^ opinio copise inter 
maximas causas inopise est /^ and there is little 
chance of reasonable thinking on the matter, 
while people flatter themselves that they perfectly 
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understand a subject of which most men know 
absolutely, nothings and of which it is at present 
impossible that any man^ or all men taken toge- 
ther, should have knowledge which can qualify 
them to lay down the law to women as to what 
is^ or is not^ their vocation. Happily^ no such 
knowledge is necessary for any practical purpose 
connected with the position of women in relation 
to society and life. For^ according to aU the 
principles involved in modern society, the question 
rests with women themselves — to be decided by 
their own experience, and by the use of their 
own faculties. There are no means of finding 
what either one person or many can do, but by 
trying — and no means by which any one else can 
discover for them what it is for their happiness 
to do or leave undone. 

One thing we may be certain of — ^that what is 
contrary to women's nature to do, they never 
will be made to do by simply giving their nature 
free play. The anxiety of mankind to interfere 
in behalf of nature, for fear lest nature should 
not succeed in efiecting its purpose, is an alto- 
gether unnecessary solicitude. What women by 
nature cannot do, it is quite superfluous to forbid 
them from doing. What they can do, but not 
80 well as the men who are their competitors, 
competition suffices to exclude them from ; since 
nobody asks for protective duties and bounties 
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in favour of women ; it is only asked that the 
present bounties and protective duties in favour 
of men should be recalled. If women have a 
greater natural inclination for some things than 
for others^ there is no need of laws or social 
inculcation to make the majority of them do 
the former in preference to the latter. What- 
ever women's services are most wanted for^ the 
free play of competition will hold out the 
strongest inducements to them to undertake. 
And, as the words imply^ they are most wanted 
for the things for which they are most fit; by 
the apportionment of which to them^ the col- 
lective faculties of the two sexes can be applied 
on the whole with the greatest sum of valuable 
result. 

The general opinion of men is supposed to be, 
that the natural vocation of a woman is that of 
a wife and mother. I say, is supposed to be, 
because, judging from acts — ^from the whole of 
the present constitution of society — one might 
infer that their opinion was the direct contrary. 
They might be supposed to think that the 
alleged natural vocation of women was of all 
things the most repugnant to their nature; 
insomuch that if they are free to do anything 
else — ^if any other means of living, or occupation 
of their time and faculties, is open, which has 
any chance of appearing desirable to them — ^there 
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will not be enougli of them who will be willing 
to accept the condition said to be natural to 
them. If this is the real opinion of men in 
general, it would be well that it should be 
spoken out. I should like to hear somebody 
openly enunciating the doctrine (it is already 
implied in much that is written on the sub- 
ject) — ^^ It is necessary to society that women 
should marry and produce children. They will 
not do so unless they are compelled. Therefore 
it is necessary to compel them.^' The merits of 
the case would then be clearly defined. It 
would be exactly that of the slaveholders of 
South Carolina and Louisiana. ^^ It is necessary 
that cotton and sugar should be grown. White 
men cannot produce them. Negroes will not, 
for any wages which we choose to give. Ergo 
; they must be compelled.^^ An illustration still 
closer to the point is that of impressment. 
Sailors must absolutely be had to defend the 
country. It often happens that they will not 
voluntarily enlist. Therefore there must be 
the power of forcing them. How often has 
this logic been used ! and, but for one flaw 
in it, without doubt it would have been suc- 
cessful up to this day. But it is open to the 
retort — First pay the sailors the honest value 
of their labour. When you have made it as 
well worth their while to serve you, as to work for 
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other employers, you will have no more diflSculty 
than others have in obtaining their services. 
To this there is no logical answer except ^^ I will 
not \^* and as people are now not only ashamed^ 
but are not desirous, to rob the labourer of his 
hire, impressment is no longer advocated. Those 
who attempt to force women into marriage by 
closing all other doors against them, lay them- 
selves open to a similar retort. If they mean 
what they say, their opinion must evidently be, 
that men do not render the married condition 
so desirable to women, as to induce them to 
accept it for its own recommendations. It is 
not a sign of one^s thinking the boon one offers 
very attractive, when one allows only Hobson's 
choice, '^ that or none.^' And here, I believe, 
is the clue to the feelings of those men, who 
have a real antipathy to the equal freedom of 
women. I believe they are afraid, not lest 
women should be unwilling to marry, for I 
do not think that any one in reality has that 
apprehension; but lest they should insist that 
marriage should be on equal conditions; lest 
all women of spirit and capacity should prefer 
doing almost anything else, not in their own 
eyes degrading, rather than marry, when marry- 
ing is giving themselves a master, and a master 
too of all their earthly possessions. And truly, 
if this consequence were necessarily incident to 
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marriage^ I think that the apprehension would 
be very well founded. I agree in thinking it 
probable that few women, capable of anything 
else, would, unless under an irresistible entraine^ 
menty rendering them for the time insensible 
to anything but itself, choose such a lot, when 
auy other means were open to them of filling 
a conventionally honourable place in life : and 
if men are determined that the law of marriage 
shall be a law of despotism, they are quite right, 
in point of mere policy, in leaving to women 
only Hobson^s choice. But, in that case, all 
that has been done in the modern world to 
relax the chain on the minds of women, has 
been a mistake. They never should have been 
allowed to receive a literary education. Women 
who read, much more women who write, are, 
in the existing constitution of things, a con- 
tradiction and a disturbing element : and it was 
wrong to bring women up with any acquire- 
ments but those of an odalisque, or of a domestic 
servant. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IT will be well to commence the detailed dis- 
cussion of the subject by the particular 
branch of it to which the course of our observa- 
tions has led us : the conditions which the laws 
of this and all other countries annex to the 
marriage contract. Marriage being the destina- 
tion appointed by society for women, the prospect 
they are brought up to, and the object which it 
is intended should be sought by all of them^ ex- 
cept those who are too little attractive to be 
chosen by any man as his companion ; one might 
have supposed that everything would have been 
done to make this condition as eligible to them 
as possible, that they might have no cause to 
regret being denied the option of any other. 
Society, however, both in thig, and, at first, in all 
other cases, has preferred to attain its object by 
foul rather than fair means : but this is the only 
case in which it has substantially persisted in 
them even to the present day. Originally women 
were taken by force, or regularly sold by their 
father to the husband. Until a late period in 
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European history, the father had the power to 
dispose of his daughter in marriage at his own 
will and pleasure, without any regard to hers. 
The Church, indeed, was so far faithful to a better 
morality as to require a formal ^^ yes^' from the 
woman at the marriage ceremony ; but there was 
nothing to shew that the consent was other than 
compulsory ; and it was practically impossible for 
the girl to refuse compliance if the father perse- 
vered^ except perhaps when she might obtain the 
protection of religion by a determined resolfition 
to take monastic vows. After marriage, the man 
had anciently (but this was anterior to Christi- 
anity) the power of life and death over his wife. 
She could invoke no law against Mm ; he was 
her sole tribunal and law. For a long time 
he could repudiate her, but she had no corre- 
sponding power in regard to him. By the old 
laws of England, the husband was called the lord 
of the wife; he was literally regarded as her 
sovereign, inasmuch that the murder of a man 
by his wife was called treason {petty as distin- 
guished from high treason), and was more cruelly 
avenged than was usually the case with high 
treason, for the penalty was burning to death. 
Because these various enormities have fallen into 
disuse (for most of them were never formally 
abolished, or not until they had long ceased to 
be practised) men suppose that all is now as it 
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should be in regard to the marriage contract; 
and we are continually told that civilization and 
Christianity have restored to the woman her just 
rights. Meanwhile the wife is the actual bond- 
servant of her husband : no less so^ as far as legal 
obligation goes^ than slaves commonly so called. 
She vows a lifelong obedience to him at the 
altar^ and is held to it all through her life by 
law. Casuists may say that the obligation of 
obedience stops short of participation in crime^ 
but it certainly extends to everything else. She 
can do no act whatever but by his permission^ at 
least tacit. She can acquire no property but for 
him ; the instant it becomes hers^ even if by 
inheritance^ it becomes ipso facto his. In this 
respect the wife's position under the common 
law of England is worse than that of slaves in 
the laws of many countries : by the Roman law, 
for example, a slave might have his peculium, 
which to a certain extent the law guaranteed to 
him for his exclusive use. The higher classes 
in this country have given an analogous advan- 
tage to their women, through special contracts 
setting aside the law, by conditions of pin-money, 
•&c. : since parental feeling being stronger with 
fathers than the class feeling of their own sex, a 
father generally prefers his own daughter to a 
son-in-law who is a stranger to him. By means 
of settlements, the rich usually contrive to with- 
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draw the whole or part of the inherited property 
of the wife from the absolute control of the 
husband : but they do not succeed in keeping it 
under her own control ; the utmost they can 
do only prevents the husband from squandering 
it, at the same time debarring the rightful owner 
from its use. The property itself is out of the 
reach of both ; and as to the income derived from 
it, the form of settlement most favourable to the 
wife (that called ^^to her separate use") only 
precludes the husband from, receiving it instead 
of her : it must pass through her hands, but if 
he takes it from her by personal violence as soon 
as she receives it. he can neither be punished, 
nor compelled to restitution. This is the amount 
of the protection which, under the laws of this 
country, the most powerful nobleman can 
give to his own daughter as respects her hus- 
band. In the immense majority of cases there 
is no settlement : and the absorption of all rights, 
all property, as well as all freedom of action, 
is complete. The two are called ^^ one person in 
law,'' for the purpose of inferring that whatever 
is hers is his, but the parallel inference is never 
drawn that whatever is his is hers ; the maxim is 
not applied against the man, except to make him 
responsible to third parties for her acts, as a 
master is for the acts of his slaves or of his cattle. 
I am far from pretending that wives are in 
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general no better treated than slaves ; but no 
slave is a slave to the same lengths^ and in so 
full a sense of the word^ as a wife is. Hardly 
any slave^ except one immediately attached to the 
master's person/ is a slave at all hours and all 
minutes ; in general he has^ like a soldier^ his 
fixed task^ and when it is done^ or when he is off 
duty^ he disposes^ within certain limits, of his 
own time^ and has a family life into which the 
master rarely intrudes. " Uncle Tom'' under his 
first master had his own life in his '^ cabin/' 
almost as much as any man whose work takes 
him away from home^ is able to have in his own 
family. But it cannot be so with the wife. Above 
all^ a female slave has (in Christian countries) an 
admitted rights and is considered under a moral 
obligation^ to refuse to her master the last fami- 
liarity. Not so the wife : however brutal a tyrant 
she may unfortunately be chained to — though she 
may know that he hates her^ though it may be 
his daily pleasure to torture her, and though she 
may feel it impossible not to loathe him — ^he can 
claim from her and enforce the lowest degrada- 
tion of a human being, that of being made the 
instrument of an animal function contrary to her 
inclinations. While she is held in this worst de- 
scription of slavery as to her own person, what 
is her position in regard to the children in 
whom she and her master have a joint interest ? 
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They are by law his children. He alone has any 
legal rights over them, i Not one act can she do 
towards or in relation to them, except by delega- 
tion from him. Even after he is dead she is 
not their legal guardian, unless he by will has 
made her so. He could even send them away 
from her, and deprive her of the means of seeing 
or corresponding with them, until this power was 
in some degree restricted by Serjeant Talfourd's 
Act. This is her legal state. And from this state 
she has no means of withdrawing herself. If she 
leaves her husband, she can take nothing with 
her, neither her children nor anything which is 
rightfully her own. If he chooses, he can compel 
her to return, by law, or by physical force ; or he 
may content himself with seizing for his own use 
anything which she may earn, or which may be 
given to her by her relations. It is only legal 
separation by a decree of a court of justice, which 
entitles her to live apart, without being forced 
back into the custody of an exasperated jailer — or 
which empowers her to apply any earnings to her 
own use, without fear that a man whom perhaps 
she has not seen for twenty years will pounce 
upon her some day and carry all off. This legal 
separation, until lately, the courts of justice would 
only give at an expense which made it inacces- 
sible to any one out of the higher ranks. Even 
now it is only given in cases of desertion, or of 
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the extreme of cnielty ; and yet complaints are 
made every day that it is granted too easily. 
Surely^ if a woman is denied any lot in life but 
that of being the personal body-seryant of a 
despot^ and is dependent for everything upon the 
chance of finding one who may be disposed to 
make a favourite of her instead of merely a 
drudge^ it is a very cruel aggravation of her fate 
that she should be allowed to try this chance only 
once. The natural sequel and corollary from^ 
this state of things would be^ that since her all in 
life depends upon obtaining a good master^ she 
should be allowed to change again and again 
until she finds one. I am not saying that she 
ought to be allowed this privilege. That is a 
totally difiTerent consideration. The question of 
divorce^in the sense involving liberty of remarriage^ 
is one into which it is foreign to my purpose to 
enter. All I now say is^ that to those to whom 
nothing but servitude is allowed^ the free choice 
of servitude is the only^ though a most insufficient^ 
alleviation. Its refusal completes the assimila- 
tion of the wife to the slave — and the slave 
under not the mildest form of slavery : for in 
some slave codes the slave could^ under certain 
circumstances of ill usage^ legally compel the 
master to sell him. But no amount of ill usage^ 
without adultery superadded^ will in England 
free a wife from her tormentor. 
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I have no desire to exaggerate^ nor does the 
ease stand in any need of exaggeration. I have 
described the wife^s legal position^ not her actaal 
treatment. The laws of most countries are far 
worse than the people who execute them, and 
many of them are only able to remain laws by 
being seldom or never carried into effect. If 
married life were all that it might be expected 
to be, looking to the laws alone, society would 
be a hell upon earth. Happily there are both 
feelings and interests which in many men 
exclude, and in most, greatly temper, the im- 
pulses and propensities which lead to tyranny : 
and of those feelings, the tie which connects 
a man with his wife affords, in a normal 
state of things, incomparably the strongest 
example. The only tie which at all approaches 
to it, that between him and his children, tends^ 
in all save exceptional cases, to strengthen, 
instead of conflicting with, the first. Because 
this is true; because men in general do not 
inflict, nor women suffer, all the misery which 
could be inflicted and suffered if the full power 
of tyranny with which the man is legally in- 
vested were acted on; the defenders of the 
existing form of the institution think that all 
its iniquity is justified, and that any complaint 
is merely quarrelling with the evil which is the 
price paid for every great good. But the miti- 
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gations in practice^ which are compatible with 
maintaining in full legal force this or any other 
kind of tyranny^ instead of being any apology 
for despotism^ only serve to prove what power 
human nature possesses of reacting against the 
vilest institutions^ and with what vitality the 
seeds of good as well as those of evil in human 
character diffuse and propagate themselves. Not 
a word can be said for despotism in the family 
which cannot be said for political despotism. 
Every absolute king does not sit at his window 
to enjoy the groans of his tortured subjects^ nor 
strips them of their last rag and turns them 
out to shiver in the road. The despotism of 
Louis XVI. was not the despotism of Philippe 
le Bel, or of Nadir Shah, or of Caligula; but 
it was bad enough to justify the French Revolu- 
tion, and to palliate even its horrors. If an 
appeal be made to the intense attachments 
which exist between wives and their husbands, 
exactly as much may be said of domestic slavery. 
It was quite an ordinary fact in Greece and 
Rome for slaves to submit to death by torture 
rather than betray their masters. In the pro- 
scriptions of the Roman civil wars it was 
remarked that wives and slaves were heroically 
faithful, sons very . commonly treacherous. Yet 
we know how cruelly many Romans treated 
their slaves. But in truth these inteuse in- 
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dividual feelings nowhere rise to sucli a luxuriant 
height as under the most atrocious institutions. 
It is part of the irony of life, that the strongest 
feelings of devoted gratitude of which human 
nature seems to be susceptible^ are called forth 
in human beings towards those who^ having the 
power entirely to crush their earthly existence^ 
voluntarily refrain from using that power. How 
great a place in most men this sentiment fiUs^ even 
in religious devotion, it would be cruel to inquire. 
We daily see how much their gratitude to 
Heaven appears to be stimulated by the con- 
templation of fellow*creatures to whom Grod 
has not been so merciful as he has to themselves. 
Whether the institution to be defended is 
slavery, political absolutism, or the absolutism of 
the head of a family, we are always expected to 
judge of it from its best instances; and we are 
presented with pictures of loving exercise of 
authority on one side, loving submission to it on 
the other — ^superior wisdom ordering all things 
for the greatest good of the dependents, and sur- 
rounded by their smiles and benedictions. All 
this would be very much to the purpose if any 
one pretended that there are no such things as 
good men. Who doubts that there may be great 
goodness, and great happiness, and great aiTection, 
under the absolute government of a good man ? 
Meanwhile, laws and institutions require to be 
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adapted^ not to good men^ but to bad. Marriage 
is not an institution designed for a select few. 
Men are not required^ as a preliminary to the , 
marriage ceremony, to prove by testimonials that \ 
they are fit to be trusted with the exercise of 
absolute power. The tie of afiection and obliga- 
tion to a wife and children is very strong with 
those whose general social feelings are strong, 
and with many who are little sensible to any 
other social ties; but there are all degrees of 
sensibility and insensibility to it, as there are all 
grades of goodness and wickedness in men, down 
to those whom no ties will bind, and on whom 
society has no action but through its ultima ratio, 
the penalties of the law. In every grade of this 
descending scale are men to whom are committed 
all the legal powers of a husband. The vilest 
malefactor has some wretched woman tied to 
him, against whom he can commit any atrocity 
except killing her, and, if tolerably cautious, can 
do that without much danger of the legal penalty. 
And how many thousands are there among the 
lowest classes in every country, who, without 
being in a legal sense malefactors in any other 
respect, because in every other quarter their 
aggressions meet with resistance, indulge the 
utmost habitual excesses of bodily violence to- 
wards the unhappy wife, who alone, at least of 
grown persons, can neither repel nor escape from 
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their brutality; and towards whom the excess 
of dependence inspires their mean and savage 
natures, not with a generous forbearance, and a 
point of honour to behave well to one whose lot 
in life is trusted entirely to their kindness, but 
on the contrary with a notion that the law has 
delivered her to them as their thing, to be used 
at their pleasure, and that they are not expected 
to practise the consideration towards her which 
is required from them towards everybody else. 
The law, which till lately left even these atrocious 
extremes of domestic oppression practically un- 
punished, has within these few years made some 
feeble attempts to repress them. But its attempts 
have done little, and cannot be expected to do 
mUch, because it is contrary to reason and expe- 
rience to suppose that there can be any real check 
to brutality, consistent with leaving the victim 
still in the power of the executioner. Until a 
conviction for personal violence, or at all events 
a repetition of it after a first conviction, entitles 
the woman ipso facto to a divorce, or at least to 
a judicial separation, the attempt to repress these 
"aggravated assaults'* by legal penalties will 
break down for want of a prosecutor, or for want 
of a witness. 

When we consider how vast is the number of 
men, in any great country, who are little higher 
than brutes, and that this never prevents them 
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from being able^ through the law of marriage^ 
to obtain a yietim^ the breadth and depth of 
human misery caused in this shape alone by the 
abuse of the institution swells to something ap- 
palling. Yet these are only the extreme cases. 
They are the lowest abysses^ hnt there is a sad 
succession of depth after depth before reaching 
them. In domestic as in political tyranny^ the 
case of absolute monsters chiefly illustrates the 
institution by showing that there is scarcely any 
horror which may not occur under it if the 
despot pleases^ and thus setting in a strong light 
what must be the terrible frequency of things 
only a little less atrocious. Absolute fiends are 
as rare as angels^ perhaps rarer: ferocious 
savages^ with occasional touches of humanity^ are 
however very frequent : . and in the wide interval 
which separates these from any worthy represen- 
tatives of the human species^ how many are the 
forms and gradations of animalism and selfish- 
ness, often under an outward varnish of civiliza- 
tion and even cultivation, living at peace with 
the law, maintaining a creditable appearance to 
all who are not under their power, yet sufficient 
often to make the lives of all who are so, a 
torment and a burthen to them I It would be 
tiresome to repeat the commonplaces about the 
unfitness of men in general for power, which, 
after the political discussions of centuries, every 
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one knows by heart, were it not that hardly any 
one thinks of applying these maxims to the case 
in which above all others they are applicable, 
that of power, not placed in the hands of a man 
here and there, but offered to every adult male, 
down to the basest and most ferocious. It is 
not because a man is not known to have broken 
any of the Ten Commandments, or because he 
maintains a respectable character in his dealings 
with those whom he cannot compel to have 
intercourse with him, or because he does not fly 
out into violent bursts of ill-temper against those 
who are not obliged to bear with him, that it is 
possible to surmise of what sort his conduct will 
be in the unrestraint of home. Even the com- 
monest men reserve the violent, the sulky, the 
undisguisedly selfish side of their character for 
those who have no power to withstand it. The 
relation of superiors to dependents is the nursery 
of these vices of character, which, wherever else 
they exist, are an overflowing from that source. 
A man who is morose or violent to his equals, 
is sure to be one who has lived among inferiors, 
whom he could frighten or worry into submis- 
sion. If the family in its best forms is, as it is 
often said to be, a school of sympathy, tenderness, 
and loving forgetfulness of self, it is still oftener, 
as respects its chief, a school of wDfulness, over- 
bearingness; unbounded self-indulgence, and a 
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double-dyed and idealized selfishness^ of which 
sacrifice itself is only a particular form : the care 
for the wife and children being only care for 
them as parts of the man's own interests and 
belongings, and their individual happiness being 
immolated in every shape to his smallest pre- 
ferences. What better is to be looked for under 
the existing form of the institution ? We know 
that the bad propensities of human nature are 
only kept within bounds when they are allowed 
no scope for their indulgence. We know that 
irom impulse and habit, when not from delibe- 
rate purpose, almost every one to whom others 
yield, goes on encroaching upon them, until a 
point is reached at which they are compelled to 
resist. Such being the common tendency of 
human nature ; the almost unlimited power which 
present social institutions give to the man over 
at least one human being — the one with whom 
he resides, and whom he has always present — 
this power seeks out and evokes the latent germs 
of selfishness in the remotest corners of his 
nature — fans its faintest sparks and smouldering 
embers — offers to him a license for the indulgence 
of those points of his original character which 
in all other relations he would have found it ne- 
cessary to repress and conceal, and the repression 
of which would in time have become a second 
nature. I know that there is another side to 
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the question. I grant that the wife^ if she 
cannot effectually resist^ can at least retaliate; 
she, too, can make the man^s life extremely un- 
comfortable, and by that power is able to carry 
many points which she ought, and many which 
she ought not, to prevail in. But this instru- 
ment of self-protection — which may be called 
the power of the scold, or the shrewish sanction 
— ^has the fatal defect, that it avails most against 
the least tyrannical superiors, and in favour of 
the least deserving dependents. It is the weapon 
of irritable and self-willed women ; of those who 
would make the worst use of power if they them-* 
selves had it, and who generally turn this power 
to a bad use. The amiable cannot use such an 
instrument, the highminded disdain it. And on 
the other hand, the husbands against whom it is 
used most effectively are the gentler and more 
inoffensive; those who cannot be induced, even 
by provocation, to resort to any very harsh exer- 
cise of authority. The wife's power of being 
disagreeable generally only establishes a counter- 
tyranny, and makes victims in their turn chiefly 
of those husbands who are least inclined to be 
tyrants. 

What is it, then, which really tempers the 
corrupting effects of the power, and makes it 
compatible with such amount of good as we 
actually see? Mere feminine blandishments. 
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though of great effect in individual instances^ 
have very little effect in modifying the general 
tendencies of the situation ; for their power only 
lasts while the woman is young and attractive^ 
often only while her charm is new, and not 
dimmed by famaiarity 5 and on many men they 
have not much influence at any time. The real 
mitigating causes are, the personal affection 
which is the growth of time, in so far as the man's 
nature is susceptible of it, and the woman's 
character sufficiently congenial with his to excite 
it j their common interests as regards the chil- 
,dren, and their general community of interest 
as concerns third persons (to which however there 
are very great limitations) ; the real importance 
of the wife to his daUy comforts and enjoyments, 
and the value he consequently attaches to her 
on his personal account, which, in a man capable 
of feeling for others, lays the foundation of caring 
for her on her own ; and lastly, the influence na- 
turally acquired over almost all human beings by 
those near to their persons (if not actually disagree- 
able to them) : who, both by their direct entreaties, 
and by the insensible contagion of their feelings 
and dispositions, are often able, unless counter- 
acted by some equally strong personal influence, 
to obtain a degree of command over the conduct 
of the superior, altogether excessive and un- 
reasonable. Through these various means, the 
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wife frequently exercises even too mucli power 
over the man ; she is able to aflfect his conduct 
in things in which she may not be qualified to 
influence it for good — ^in which her influence may 
be not only unenlightened, but employed on the 
morally wrong side; and in which he would act 
better if left to his own prompting. But neither 
in the afi'airs of families nor in those of states 
is power a compensation for the loss of freedom. 
Her power often gives her what she has no right 
to, but does not enable her to assert her own 
rights. A Sultanas favourite slave has slaves 
under her, over whom she tyrannizes ; but the 
desirable thing would be that she should neither 
have slaves nor be a slave. By entirely sinking 
her own existence in her husband ; by having no 
will (or persuading him that she has no will) but 
his, in anything which regards their joint rela- 
tion, and by making it the business of her life 
to work upon his sentiments, a wife may gratify 
herself by influencing, and very probably per- 
verting, his conduct, in those of his external re- 
lations which she has never qualified herself to 
judge of, or in which she is herself wholly in- 
fluenced by some personal or other partiality or 
prejudice. Accordingly, as things now are, 
those who act most kindly to their wives, are 
quite as often made worse, as better, by the wife^s 
influence, in respect to all interests extending 
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beyond the family. She is taught that she has 
no business with things out of that sphere ; and 
accordingly she seldom has any honest and con- 
scientious opinion on them ; and therefore hardly 
ever meddles with them for any legitimate pur- 
pose, but generally for an interested one. She 
neither knows nor cares which is the right side in 
politics, but she knows what will bring in money 
or invitations, give her husband a title, her son 
a place, or her daughter a good marriage. 

But how, it will be asked, can any society 
exist without government ? In a family, as in a 
state, some one person must be the ultimate 
ruler. Who shall decide when married people 
diflfer in opinion ? Both cannot have their way, 
yet a decision one way or the other must be 
come to. 

It is not true that in all voluntary association 
between two people, one of them must be absolute 
master: still less that the law must determine 
which of them it shall be. The most frequent 
case of voluntary association, next to marriage, 
is partnership in business : and it is not found or 
thought necessary to enact that in every partner- 
ship, one partner shall have entire control over 
the concern, and the others shall be bouud to 
obey his orders. No one would enter into part- 
nership on terms which would subject him to the 
responsibilities of a principal, with only the 
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powers and privileges of a clerk or agent. If 
the law dealt with other contracts as it does with 
marriage^ it would ordain that one partner should 
administer the common business as if it was his 
private concern ; that the others should have only 
delegated powers ; and that this one should be 
designated by some general presumption of law, 
for example as being the eldest. The law never 
does this : nor does experience show it to be 
necessary that any theoretical inequality of power 
should exist between the partners, or that the 
partnership should have any other conditions than 
what they may themselves appoint by their articles 
of agreement. Yet it might seem that the ex- 
clusive power might be conceded with less danger 
to the rights and interests of the inferior, in the 
case of partnership than in that of marriage, 
since lie is free to cancel the power by with- 
drawing from the connexion. The wife has no 
such power, and even if she had, it is almost 
always desirable that she should try all measures 
before resorting to it. 

It is quite true that things which have to 
be decided every day, and cannot adjust them- 
selves gradually, or wait for a compromise, ought 
to depend on one will : one person must have 
their sole control. But it does not follow that 
this should always be the same person. The 
natural arrangement is a division of powers 
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between the two; each being absolute in the 
executive branch of their own department, and 
any change of system and principle requiring the 
consent of both. The division neither can nor 
should be pre-established by the law, since it 
must depend on individual capacities and suita- 
bilities. If the two persons chose, they might 
pre-appoint it by the marriage contract, as pe- 
cuniary arrangements are now often pre-ap- 
pointed. There would seldom be any difficulty 
in deciding such things by mutual consent, unless 
the marriage was one of those unhappy ones in 
which all other things, as well as this, become 
subjects of bickering and dispute. The division 
of rights would naturally follow the division of 
duties and functions ; and that is already made 
by consent, or at all events not by law, but by 
general custom, modified and modifiable at the 
pleasure of the persons concerned. 

The real practical decision of affairs, to which- 
ever may be given the legal authority, will greatly 
depend, as it even now does, upon comparative 
qualifications. The mere fact that he is usually 
the eldest, will in most cases give the prepon- 
derance to the man ; at least until they both 
attain a time of life at which the difference 
in their years is of no importance. There will 
naturally also be a more potential voice on the 
side, whichever it is, that brings the means of 
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support. Inequality from this source does not 
depend on the law of marriage, but on the 
general conditions of human society, as now 
constituted. The influence of mental supe- 
riority, either general or special, and of superior 
decision of character, will necessarily tell for 
much. It always does so at present. And this 
fact shows how little foundation there is for the 
apprehension that the powers and responsibilities 
of partners in life (as of partners in business), 
cannot be satisfactorily apportioned by agree- 
ment between themselves. They always are so 
apportioned, except in cases in which the mar- 
riage institution is a failure. Things never 
come to an issue of downright power on one 
side, and obedience on the other, except where 
the connexion altogether has been a mistake, 
and it would be a blessing to both parties to 
be relieved from it. Some may say that the 
very thing by which an amicable settlement of 
differences becomes possible, is the power of 
legal compulsion known to be in reserve; as 
people submit to an arbitration because there 
is a court of law in the background, which they 
know that they can be forced to obey. But 
to make the cases parallel, we must suppose 
that the rule of the court of law was, not to 
try the cause, but to give judgment always for 
the same side, suppose the defendant. If so. 
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the amenability to it would be a motive with 
the plaintiflF to agree to almost any arbitration^ 
but it would be just the reverse with the 
defendant. The despotic power which the law 
gives to the husband may be a reason to make 
the wife assent to any compromise by which 
power is practically shared between the two, 
but it cannot be the reason why the husband 
does. That there is always among decently 
conducted people a practical compromise, though 
one of them at least is under no physical or 
moral necessity of making it, shows that the 
natural motives which lead to a voluntary 
adjustment of the imited life of two persons 
in a manner acceptable to both, do on the 
whole, except in unfavourable cases, prevail. The 
matter is certainly not improved by laying down 
as an ordinance of law, that the superstructure of 
free government shall be raised upon a legal 
basis of despotism on one side and subjection 
on the other, and that every concession which 
the despot makes may, at his mere pleasure, 
and without any warning, be recalled. Besides 
that no freedom is worth much when held on 
so precarious a tenure, its conditions are not 
likely to be the most equitable when the law 
throws so prodigious a weight into one scale; 
when the adjustment rests between two persons 
one of whom is declared to be entitled to 
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everything, the other not only entitled to 
nothing except during the good pleasure of 
the first, but under the strongest moral and 
religious obligation not to rebel under any excess 
of oppression. 

A pertinacious adversary, pushed to extremi- 
ties, may say, that husbands indeed are willing 
to be reasonable, and to make fair concessions 
to their partners without being compelled to it, 
but that wives are not : that if allowed any rights 
of their own, they will acknowledge no rights at 
aU in any one else, and never wDl yield in any- 
thing, unless they can be compelled, by the 
man^s mere authority, to yield in everything. 
This would have been said by many persons some 
generations ago, when satires on women were in 
vogue, and men thought it a clever thing to in- 
sult women for being what men made them. 
But it will be said by no one now who is worth 
replying to. It is not the doctrine of the present 
day that women are less susceptible of good 
feeling, and consideration for those with whom 
they are united by the strongest ties, than men 
are. On the contrary, we are perpetually told 
that women are better than men, by those who 
are totally opposed to treating them as if they 
were as good ; so that the saying has passed into 
a piece of tiresome cant, intended to put a com- 
plimentary face upon an injury, and resembling 
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those celebrations of royal clemency which^ ac- 
cording to Gulliver, the king of Lilliput always 
prefixed to his most sanguinary decrees. If 
women are better than men in anything, it surely 
is in individual self-sacrifice for those of their 
own family. But I lay little stress on this, so 
long as they are universally taught that they 
are bom and created for self-sacrifice. I believe 
that equality of rights would abate the exagge- 
rated self-abnegation which is the present arti- 
ficial ideal of feminine character, and that a good 
woman would not be more self-sacrificing than 
the best man : but on the other hand, men 
would be much more unselfish and self-sacrificing 
than at present, because they would no longer 
be taught to worship their own will as such a 
grand thing that it is actually the law for another 
rational being. There is nothing which men so 
easily learn as this self- worship : all privileged 
persons, and all privileged classes, have had it. 
The more we descend in the scale of humanity, 
the intenser it is ; and most of all in those who 
are not, and can never expect to be, raised above 
any one except an unfortunate wife and children. 
The honourable exceptions are proportionally 
fewer than in the case of almost any other hu- 
man infirmity. Philosophy and religion, instead 
of keeping it in check, are generally suborned to 
defend it; and nothing controls it but that 
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practical feeling of the equality of human beings, 
which is the theory of Christianity, but which 
Christianity will never practically teach, while 
it sanctions institutions grounded on an arbitrary 
preference of one human being over another. 

There are, no doubt, women, as there are 
men, whom equality of consideration will not 
satisfy; with whom there is no peace while any 
will or wish is regarded but their own. Such 
persons are a proper subject for the law of 
divorce. They are only fit to live alone, and 
no human beings ought to be compelled to asso- 
ciate their lives with them. But the legal sub- 
ordination tends to make such characters 
among women more, rather than less, frequent. 
If the man exerts his whole power, the woman 
is of course crushed : but if she is treated with 
indulgence, and permitted to assume power, 
there is no rule to set limits to her encroach- 
ments. The law, not determining her rights, but 
theoretically allowing her none at all, practically 
declares that the measure of what she has a 
right to, is what she can contrive to get. 

The equality of married persons before the 
law, is not only the sole mode in which that 
particular relation can be made consistent with 
justice to both sides, and conducive to the 
happiness of both, but it is the only means 
of rendering the daily life of mankind, in any 
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higli sense^ a school of moral cultivation. Though 
the truth may not be felt or generally acknow- 
ledged for generations to come, the only school 
of genuine moral sentiment is society between 
equals. The moral education of mankind has 
hitherto emanated chiefly from the law of force, 
and is adapted almost solely to the relations 
which force creates. In the less advanced 
states of society, people hardly recognise any 
relation with their equals. To be an equal is 
to be an enemy. Society, from its highest place 
to its lowest, is one long chain, or rather ladder, 
where every individual is either above or below 
his nearest neighbour, and wherever he does 
not command he must obey. Existing moralities, 
accordingly, are mainly fitted to a relation of 
command and obedience. Yet command and 
obedience are but unfortunate necessities of 
human life : society in equality is its normal 
state. Already in modem life, and more and 
more as it progressively improves, command 
and obedience become exceptional facts in life, 
equal association its general rule. The morality 
of the first ages rested on the obligation to 
submit to power ; that of the ages next following, 
on the right of the weak to the forbearance and 
protection of the strong. How much longer is 
one form of society and life to content itself with 
the morality made for another? We have had 
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the morality of submission^ and the morality 
of chivalry and generosity ; the time is now 
come for the morality of justice. Whenever, 
in former ages, any approach has been made 
to society in equality. Justice has asserted its 
claims as the foundation of virtue. It was 
thus in the free republics of antiquity. But 
even in the best of these, the equals were limited 
to the free male citizens; slaves, women, and 
the unenfranchised residents were under the 
law of force. The joint influence of Roman 
civilization and of Christianity obliterated these 
distinctions, and in theory (if only partially in 
practice) declared the claims of the human 
being, as such, to be paramount to those of 
sex, class, or social position. The barriers which 
had begun to be levelled were raised again by 
the northern conquests ; and the whole of modem 
history consists of the slow process by which 
they have since been wearing away. We are 
entering into an order of things in which justice 
will again be the primary virtue ; grounded as 
before on equal, but now also on sympathetic 
association ; having its root no longer in the 
instinct of equals for self-protection, but in a 
cultivated sympathy between them ; and no one 
being now left out, but an equal measure being 
extended to all. It is no novelty that mankind 
do not distinctly foresee their own changes. 
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and that their sentiments are adapted to past, 
not to coming ages. To see the futurity of the 
species has always been the privilege of the intel- 
lectual elite, or of those who have learnt from 
them ; to have the feelings of that futurity has 
been the distinction, and usually the martyrdom, 
of a still rarer elite. Institutions, books, edu- 
cation, society, all go on training himian beings 
for the old, long after the new has come ; much 
more when it is only coming. But the true 
virtue of human beings is fitness to live together 
as equals; claiming nothing for themselves but 
what they as freely concede to every one else; 
regarding command of any kind as an excep- 
tional necessity, and in all cases a temporary 
one ; and preferring, whenever possible, the 
society of those with whom leading and fol- 
lowing can be alternate and reciprocal. To 
these virtues, nothing in life as at present con- 
stituted gives cultivation by exercise. The 
family is a school of despotism, in which the 
virtues of despotism, but also its vices, are largely 
nourished. Citizenship, in free countries, is partly 
a school of society in equality ; but citizenship fiUs 
only a small place in modern life, and does not 
come near the daily habits or inmost sentiments. 
The family, justly constituted, would be the real 
school of the virtues of freedom. It is sure to 
be a sufficient one of everything else. It will 
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always be a school of obedience for the children, 
of command for the parents. What is needed 
is^ that it should be a school of sympathy in 
equality^ of living together in love, without 
power on one side or obedience on the other. 
This it ought to be between the parents. It 
would then be an exercise of those virtues which 
each requires to fit them for all other associa- 
tion, and a model to the children of the feelings 
and conduct which their temporary training by 
means of obedience is designed to render habitual, 
and therefore natural, to them. The moral train- 
ing of mankind will never be adapted to the 
conditions of the life for which all other human 
progress is a preparation, until they practise in 
the family the same moral rule which is adapted 
to the normal constitution of human society. 
Any sentiment of freedom which can exist in 
a man whose nearest and dearest intimacies are 
with those of whom he is absolute master, is 
not the genuine or Christian love of freedom, 
but, what the love of freedom generally was 
in the ancients and in the middle ages — an 
intense feeling of the dignity and importance 
of his own personality ; making him disdain a 
yoke for himself, of which he has no abhorrence 
whatever in the abstract, but which he is abun- 
dantly ready to impose on others for his owu 
interest or glorification. 
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I readily admit (and it is the very foundation 
of my hopes) that numbers of married people 
even nnder the present law^ (in the higher classes 
of England probably a great majority^) live in 
l^e spirit of a just law of equality. Laws never 
would be improved, if there were not nume- 
rous persons whose moral sentiments are better 
than the existing laws. Such persons ought 
to support the principles here advocated; of 
which the only object is to make all other 
married couples similar to what these are now. 
But persons even of considerable moral worth, 
unless they are also thinkers, are very ready 
to believe that laws or practices, the evils of 
which they have not personally experienced, 
do not produce any evils, but (if seeming to 
be generally approved of) probably do good, 
and that it is wrong to object to them. It 
would, however, be a great mistake in such 
married people to suppose, because the legal con- 
ditions of the tie which unites them do not occur 
to their thoughts once in a twelvemonth, and be- 
cause they live and feel, in all respects as if they 
were legally equals, that the same is the case with 
all other married couples, wherever the husband is 
not a notorious ruflSan. To suppose this, would 
be to show equal ignorance of human nature and 
of fact. The less fit a man is for the possession 
of power — the less likely to be allowed to exercise 
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it oyer any person with that person^s voluntary 
consent — the more does he hug himself in the 
consciousness of the power the law gives him, 
exact its legal rights to the utmost point which 
custom (the custom of men like himself) will 
tolerate, and take pleasure in using the power, 
merely to enliven the agreeable sense of possess- 
ing it. What is more ; in the most naturally 
brutal and morally uneducated part of the lower 
classes, the legal slavery of the woman, and some- 
thing in the merely physical subjection to their 
will as an instrument, causes them to feel a 
sort of disrespect and contempt towards their 
own wife which they do not feel towards any 
other woman, or any other human being, with 
whom they come in contact; and which makes 
her seem to them an appropriate subject for any 
kind of indignity. Let an acute observer of the 
signs of feeling, who has the requisite opportuni- 
ties, judge for himself whether this is not the case : 
and if h^ finds that it is, let him not wonder at 
any amount of disgust and indignation that can 
be felt against institutions which lead naturally 
to this depraved state of the human mind. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that religion imposes 
the duty of obedience ; as every established fact 
which is too bad to admit of any other defence, 
is always presented to U8 as an injunction of 
religion. The Church, it is very true, enjoins it 
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in her formularies^ but it would be diflBlcult to 
derive any such injunction from Christianity. 
We are told that St. Paul said/'^ Wives^ obey 
your husbands '/^ but he also said, " Slaves, obey 
your masters/^ It was not St. Paulas business, 
nor was it consistent with his object, the propa- 
gation of Christianity, to incite any one to rebel- 
lion against existing laws. The apostle^s accep- 
tance of all social institutions as he found them, 
is no more to be construed as a disapproval of 
attempts to improve them at the proper time, 
than his declaration, " The powers that be are 
ordained of God,^^ gives his sanction to mili- 
tary despotism, and to that alone, as the 
Christian form of political government, or com- 
mands passive obedience to it. To pretend 
that Christianity was intended to stereotype 
existing forms of government and society, and 
protect them against change, is to reduce it to 
the level of Islamism or of Brahminism. It is 
precisely because Christianity has not done this, 
that it has been the religion of the progressive 
portion of mankind, and Islamism, Brahminism, 
&c., have been those of the stationary portions ; 
or rather (for there is no such thing as a really 
stationary society) of the declining portions. 
There have been abundance of people, in all ages of 
Christianity, who tried to make it something of the 
^ame kind ; to convert us into a sort of Christian 
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Mussulmans^ with the Bible for a Koran^ prohi-* 
biting all improvement : and great has been their 
power, and many have had to sacrifice their lives 
in resisting them. But they have been resisted^ 
and the resistance has made us what we are, and 
will yet make us what we are to be. 

After what has been said respecting the ob- 
ligation of obedience, it is almost superfluous to 
say anything concerning the more special point 
included in the general one — a woman^s right 
to her own property ; for I need not hope that 
this treatise can make any impression upon those 
who need anything to convince them that a 
woman^s inheritance or gains ought to be as 
much her own after marriage as before. The 
rule is simple : whatever would be the husband's 
or wife's if they were not married, should be 
under their exclusive control during marriage; 
which need not interfere with the power to tie 
up property by settlement, in order to preserve 
it for children. Some people are sentimentally 
shocked at the idea of a separate interest in 
money matters, as inconsistent with the ideal 
fusion of two Uves into one. For my own part, 
I am one of the strongest supporters of community 
of goods, when resulting from an entire unity of 
feeling in the owners, which makes all things 
common between them. But I have no relish 
for a community of goods resting on the doc** 
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trine, thai what is mine is yours but what is 
yours is not mine ; and I should prefer to de- 
cline entering into such a compact with any 
one, though I were myself the person to profit 
by it 

This particular injustice and oppression to 
women, which is, to common apprehensions, more 
obvious than all the rest, admits of remedy 
without interfering with any other mischiefs : and 
there can be little doubt that it will be one of 
the earliest remedied. Already, in many of the 
new and several of the old States of the Ame- 
rican Confederation, provisions have been in- 
serted even in the written Constitutions, securing 
to women equality of rights in this respect : and 
thereby improving materially the position, in 
the marriage relation, of those women at least 
who have property, by leaving them one instru- 
ment of power which they have not signed 
away ; and preventing also the scandalous abuse 
of the marriage institution, which is perpetrated 
when a man entraps a girl into marrying him 
without a settlement, for the sole purpose of 
getting possession of her money. When the 
support of the family depends, not on property, 
but on earnings, the common arrangement, by 
which the man earns the income and the wife 
superintends the domestic expenditure, seems to 
me in general the most suitable division of 
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labour between the two persons. If^ in addition 
to the physical suffering of bearing children, 
and the whole responsibility of their care and 
education in early years, the wife undertakes 
the careful and economical application of the 
husband's earnings to the general comfort of the 
family ; she takes not only her fair share, but 
usually the larger share, of the bodily and mental 
exertion required by their joint existence. If 
she undertakes any additional portion, it seldom 
relieves her from this, but only prevents her 
from performing it properly. The care which 
she is herself disabled from taking of the chil- 
dren and the household, nobody else takes; 
those of the children who do not die, grow up 
as they best can, and the management of the 
household is likely to be so bad, as even in point 
of economy to be a great drawback from the 
value of the wife's earnings. In an otherwise 
just state of things, it is not, therefore, I think, 
a desirable custom, that the wife should con- 
tribute by her labour to the income of the family. 
In an unjust state of things, her doing so may 
be useful to her, by making her of more value 
in the eyes of the man who is legally her master ; 
but, on the other hand, it enables him still farther 
to abuse his power, by forcing her to work, and 
leaving the support of the family to her exer- 
tion?, while he spends most of his time in drinks 
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ing and idleness. The power of earning is essen- 
tial to the dignity of a woman^ if she has not 
independent property. But if marriage were an 
equal contract^ not implying the obligation of 
obedience ; if the connexion were no longer en- 
forced to the oppression of those to whom it is 
purely a mischief^ but a separation^ on just 
terms (I do not now speak of a divorce)^ could 
be obtained by any woman who was morally 
entitled to it ; and if she would then find all 
honourable employments as freely open to her as 
to men ; it would not be necessary for her pro- 
tection^ that during marriage she should make 
this particular use of her faculties. Like a man 
when he chooses a profession, so, when a woman 
marries, it may in general be understood that 
she makes choice of the management of a house- 
hold, and the bringing up of a family, as the 
first call upon her exertions, during as many 
years of her life as may be required for the pur- 
pose ; and that she renounces, not all other ob- 
jects and occupations, but all which are not 
consistent with the requirements of this. The 
actual exercise, in a habitual or systematic 
manner, of outdoor occupations, or such as 
cannot be carried on at home, would by this 
principle be practically interdicted to the greater 
number of married women. But the utmost 
latitude ought to exist for the adaptation of 
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general rules to individual suitabilities ; and there 
ought to be nothing to prevent faculties excep- 
tionally adapted to any other pursuit^ from 
obeying their vocation notwithstanding mar- 
riage : due provision being made for supplying 
otherwise any falling-short which might become 
inevitable, in her full performance of the ordinary 
functions of mistress of a family. These things, 
if once opinion were rightly directed on the 
subject, might with perfect safety be left to be 
regulated by opinion, without any interference 
of law. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON the other point which is inTolved in the 
just equality of women, their admissibility 
to all the functions and occupations hitherto 
retained as the monopoly of the stronger sexi 
I should anticipate no difficulty in convincing 
any one who has gone with me on the subject of 
the equality of women in the family. I believe 
that their disabilities elsewhere are only clung to 
in order to maintain their subordination in Ao^j 
mestic life ; because the generality of the male| 
sex cannot yet tolerate the idea of living with 
an equal. Were it not for that, I think that 
almost every one, in the existing state of opinion 
in politics and political economy, would admit 
the injustice of excluding half the human race 
from the greater number of lucrative occupations, 
and from almost all high social functions ; ot«> 
daining from their birth either that they are not, 
and cannot by any possibility become, fit for 
employments which are legally open to the 
stupidest and basest of the other sex, or else that 
however fit they may be, those employments shall 
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be interdicted to them, in order to be preserved 
for the exclusive benefit of males. In the last 
two centuries, when (which was seldom the case) 
any reason beyond the mere existence of the fact 
was thought to be required to justify the disabili- 
ties of women, people seldom assigned as a reason 
their inferior mental capacity; which, in times 
when there was a real trial of personal faculties 
(from which all women were not excluded) in the 
struggles of public life, no one really believed in. 
The reason given in those days was not women's 
I unfitness, but the interest of society, by which was 
/ meant the interest of men : just as the raison d'etat, 
meaning the convenience of the government, and 
the support of existing authority, was deemed a 
sufficient explanation and excuse for the most flagi- 
tious crimes. In the present day, power holds 
a smoother language, and whomsoever it oppresses, 
always pretends to do so for their own good : 
accordingly, when anything is forbidden to women, 
it is thought necessary to say, and desirable to 
/ believe, that they are incapable of doing it, and 
that they depart from their real path of success 
and happiness when they aspire to it. But to 
make this reason plausible (I do not say valid), 
those by whom it is urged must be prepared to 
carry it to a much greater length than any one 
ventures to do in the face of present experience. 
It is not sufficient to maintain that women oil 
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the average are less gifted than men on the / 
average, with certain of the higher mental, 
facnlties, or that a smaller number of women 
than of men are fit for occupations and functions 
of the highest intellectual character. It is 
necessary to maintain that no women at all are 
fit for them, and that the most eminent women 
are inferior in niental faculties to the most 
mediocre of the men on whom those functions 
at present devolve. For if the performance of the 
function is decided either by competition, or by any 
mode of choice which secures regard to the public 
interest, there needs be no apprehension that any 
important employments will faU into the hands of 
women inferior to average men, or to the average 
of their male competitors. The only result would 
be that there would be fewer women than men 
in such employments ; a result certain to happen 
in any case, if only from the preference always 
likely to be felt by the majority of women for the 
one vocation in which there is nobody to compete 
with them. Now, the most determined depre- 
ciator of women will not venture to deny, that 
when we add the experience of recent times to 
that of ages past, women, and not a few merely, 
but many women, have proved themselves capable 
of everything, perhaps without a single excep- 
tion, which is done by men, and of doing it suc- 
cessfully and creditably. The utmost that can be 
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said is^ that there axe many things which none of 
them have succeeded in doing as well as they 
have been done by some men — many in which 
they have not reached the very highest rank. 
But there are extremely few, dependent only on 
mental faculties, in which they have not attained 
the rank next to the highest. Is not this enough, 
and much more than enough, to make it a 
tyranny to them, and a detriment to society, that 
they should not be allowed to compete with men 
for the exercise of these functions ? Is it not a 
mere truism to say, that such functions are often 
filled by men far less fit for them than numbers 
of women, and who would be beaten by women 
in any fair field of competition ? What difference 
does it make that there may be men somewhere, 
fully employed about other things, who may be 
still better qualified for the things in question 
than these women ? Does not this take place 
in all competitions ? Is there so great a super- 
fluity of men fit for high duties, that society can 
afford to reject the service of any competent 
person? Are we so certain of always finding a 
man made to our hands for any duty or ftinction 
of social importance which falls vacant, that we 
lose nothing by putting a ban upon one-half of 
mankind, and refusing beforehand to make their 
faculties available, however distinguished they 
may be? And even if we could do without 
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them^ would it be consistent with justice to refuse 
to them their fair share of honour and distinction^ 
or to dcDy to them the equal moral right of all 
human beings to choose their occupation (short 
of injury to others) according to their own 
preferences, at their own risk ? Nor is the in- 
justice confined to them : it is shared by those 
who are in a position to benefit by their services. 
To ordain that any kind of persons shall not be 
physicians, or shall not be advocates, or shall not 
be members of parliament, is to injure not them 
only, but all who employ physicians or advocates, 
or elect members of parliament, and who are 
deprived of the stimulating efiect of greater com- 
petition on the exertions of the competitors, as 
well as restricted to a narrower range of indi- 
vidual choice. 

It will perhaps be sufficient if I confine 
myself, in the details of my argument, to func- 
tions of a public nature : since, if I am successful 
as to those, it probably will be readily granted 
that women should be admissible to all other 
occupations to which it is at all material whether 
they are admitted or not. And here let me 
begin by marking out one function, broadly dis- 
tinguished from all others, their right to which is 
entirely independent of any question which can 
be raised concerning their faculties. I mean the 
9ufirage, both parliamentary and mimicipal. The 
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right to share in the choice of those who are to 
exercise a public trusty is altogether a distinct 
thing from that of competing for the trust itself. 
If no one could vote for a member of parliament 
who was not fit to be a candidate, the govern- 
ment would be a narrow oligarchy indeed. To 
have a voice in choosing those by whom one is 
to be governed, is a means of self-protection due 
to every one, though he were to remain for ever 
excluded from the function of governing : and 
that women are considered fit to have such 
a choice, may be presumed from the fact, that 
the law already gives it to women in the 
most important of all cases to themselves : for 
the choice of the man who is to govern a 
woman to the end of life, is always supposed 
to be voluntarily made by herself. In the case 
of election to public trusts, it is the business 
of constitutional law to surround the right of 
sufirage with all needful securities and limita- 
tions; but whatever securities are sufficient in 
the case of the male sex, no others need be 
l| required in the case of women. Under whatever 
conditions, and within whatever limits, men are 
admitted to the sufirage, there is not a shadow of 
justification for not admitting women under the 
same. The majority of the women of any class 
are not likely to diflTer in political opinion from 
the majority of the men of the same class, unless 
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the question be one in which the interests of 
women, as such, are in some way involved ; and if, 
they are so, women require the suffrage, as their 
guarantee of just and equal consideration. This 
ought to be obvious even to those who coincide 
in no other of the doctrmes for which I contend. 
Even if every woman were a wife, and if every 
wife ought to be a slave, all the more would 
these slaves stand in need of legal protection : and 
we know what legal protection the slaves have, 
where the laws are made by their masters. 

With regard to the fitness of women, not only 
to participate in elections, but themselves to 
hold offices or practise professions involving 
important public responsibilities ; I have already 
observed that this consideration is not essential 
to the practical question in dispute : since any 
woman, who succeeds in an open profession, 
proves by that very fact that she is qualified for 
it. And in the case of public offices, if the political 
system of the country is such as to exclude 
unfit men, it will equally exclude unfit women : 
while if it is not, there is no additional evil in the 
fact that the unfit persons whom it admits may 
be either women or men. As long therefore as 
it is acknowledged that even a few women may 
be fit for these duties, the laws which shut the 
door on those exceptions cannot be justified by 
any opinion which can be held respecting the 
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capacities of women in general. But, though this 
last consideration is not essential^ it is far from 
being irrelevant. An unprejudiced view of it 
gives additional strength to the arguments against 
the disabilities of women^ and reinforces them by 
high considerations of practical utility. 

Let us at first make entire abstraction of all 
psychological considerations tending to show, that 
any of the mental diflFerences supposed to exist 
between women and men are but the natural 
effect of the dificrences in their education and 
circumstances, and indicate no radical difierence, 
far less radical inferiority, of nature. Let us 
consider women only as they already are, or as 
they are known to have been ; and the capacities 
which they have already practically shown. 
What they have done, that at least, if nothing 
else, it is proved that they can do. When we 
consider how sedulously they are all trained away 
from, instead of being trained towards, any of 
the occupations or objects reserved for men, it is 
evident that I am taking a very humble ground 
for them, when I rest their case on what they 
have actually achieved. For, in this case, negative 
evidence is worth little, while any positive evi- 
dence is conclusive. It cannot be inferred to be 
impossible that a woman should be a Homer, or 
an Aristotle, or a Michael Angelo, or a Beet- 
hoven, because no woman has yet actually pro- 
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duced works comparable to theirs in any of those 
lines of excellence. This negative fact at most/ 
leaves the question uncertain^ and open ixf 
psychological discussion. But it is quite certain 
that a -woman can be a Queen Elizabeth^ or a 
Deborah, or a Joan of Arc, since this is not 
inference, but fact. Now it is a curious consi- 
deration, that the only things which the existing 
law excludes women from doing, are the things 
which they have proved that they are able to do. 
There is no law to prevent a woman from having 
written all the plays of Shakspeare, or composed 
all the operas of Mozart. But Queen Elizabeth 
or Queen Victoria, had they not inherited the 
throne, could not have been intrusted with the 
smallest of the political duties, of which the 
former showed herself equal to the greatest. 

If anything conclusive could be inferred from 
experience, without psychological analysis, it 
would be that the things which women are not ; 
allowed to do are the very ones for which they 
are peculiarly qualified; since their vocation for 
government has made its way, and become con- 
spicuous, through the very few opportunities 
which have been given ; while in the lines of 
distinction which apparently were freely open to 
them, they have by no means so eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves. We know how small a 
number of reigning queens history presents^ in 
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comparison with that of kings. Of this smaller 
number a far larger proportion have shown 
talents for rule; though many of them have 
occupied the throne in difficult periods. It is 
remarkable, too, that they have, in a great 
number of instances, been distinguished by merits 
the most opposite to the imaginary and conven- 
tional character of women: they have been as 
much remarked for the firmness and vigour of 
their rule, as for its intelligence. When, to 
queens and empresses, we add regents, and vice- 
roys of provinces, the list of women who have 
been eminent rulers of mankind swells to a great 
length.* This fact is so undeniable, that some 
one, long ago, tried to retort the argument, and 
turned the admitted truth into an additional 
insult, by saying that queens are better than 

* Especially is this true if we take into consideration Asia 
as well as Europe. If a Hindoo principality is strongly, vigi- 
lantly, and economically governed ; if order is preserved without 
oppression; if cultivation is extending, and the people prosperous, 
in three cases out of four that principality is under a woman's 
rule. This fact, to me an entirely unexpected one, I have col- 
lected from a long official knowledge of Hindoo governments. 
There are many such instances : for though, by Hindoo institutions, 
a woman cannot reign, she is the legal regent of a kingdom during 
the minority of the heir ; and minorities are frequent, the lives of 
the male rulers being so often prematurely terminated through 
the effect of inactivity and sensual excesses. When we consider 
that theso princesses have never been seen in public, have never 
conversed with any man not of their own family except from be- 
hind a curtain, that they do not read, and if they did, there is no 
■book in their languages which can give them the smallest in- 
struction on political affaira; the example they afford of the na- 
tural capaoity of women for government is very striking. 
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kings^ because under kings women goyern^ but 
under queens^ men. 

It may seem a waste of reasoning to argue 
against a bad joke ; but such things do affect 
people^s minds ; and I have heard men quote this 
sayings with an air as if they thought that there 
was something in it. At any rate^ it wiLl serve 
as well as anything else for a starting point in 
discussion. I say^ then^ that it is not true that 
under kings^ women govern. Such cases are 
entirely exceptional : and weak kings have quite 
as often governed ill through the influence of 
male favourites^ as of female. When a king 
is governed by a woman merely through his 
amatory propensities, good government is not 
probable, though even then there are exceptions. 
But French history counts two kings who have 
voluntarily given the direction of affairs during 
many years, the one to his mother, the other to 
his sister: one of them, Charles VIII., was a 
mere boy, but in doing so he followed the inten- 
tions of his father Louis XI., the ablest monarch 
of his age. The other. Saint Louis, was the 
best, and one of the most vigorous rulers, since 
the time of Charlemagne. Both these princesses 
ruled in a manner hardly equalled by any 
prince among their cotemporaries. The emperor 
Charles the Fifth, the most politic prince of his 
time, who had as great a number of able men in 
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his seryice as a ruler ever had^ and was one of the 
least likely of all sovereigns to sacrifice his interest 
to personal feelings^ made two princesses of his 
family successively Grovernors of the Netherlands, 
and kept one or other of them in that post during 
his whole life, (they were afterwards succeeded 
by a third). Soth ruled very successfully, and 
one of them, Margaret of Austria, was one of 
the ablest politicians of the age. So much for 
one side of the question. Now as to the other. 
When it is said that under queens men govern, 
is the same meaning to be understood as when 
kings are said to be governed by women ? Is it 
meant that queens choose as their instruments 
of government, the associates of their personal 
pleasures? The case is rare even with those 
who are as unscrupulous on the latter point as 
Catherine II. : and it is not in these cases that 
the good government, alleged to arise from male 
influence, is to be found. If it be true, then, that 
the administration is in the hands of better men 
under a queen than under an average king, it 
must be that queens have a superior capacity 
for choosing them ; and women must be better 
qualified than men both for the position of sove- 
reign, and for that of chief minister ; for the 
principal business of a prime minister is not to 
govern in person, but to find the fittest persons 
to conduct every department of public afiairs« 
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The more rapid insight into character, which 
is one of the admitted points of superiority 
in women over men, must certainly make them, 
with anything like parity of qualifications in 
other respects, more apt than men in that choice 
of instruments, which is nearly the most im- 
portant business of every one who has to do with 
governing mankind. Even the unprincipled 
Catherine de^ Medici could feel the value of a 
Chancellor de THdpital. But it is also true 
that most great queens have been great by their 
own talents for government, and have been 
well served precisely for that reason. They 
retained the supreme direction of affairs in their 
own hands : and if they Kstened to good advisers, 
they gave by that fact the strongest proof that 
their judgment fitted them for dealing with the 
great questions of government. 

Is it reasonable to think that those who are 
fit for the greater functions of politics, are in- 
capable of qualifying themselves for the less? 
Is there any reason in the nature of things, that 
the wives and sisters of princes should, whenever 
called on, be found as competent as the princes 
themselves to tlieir business, but that the wives 
and sisters of statesmen, and administrators, and 
directors of companies, and managers of public 
institutions, should be unable to do what is done 
by their brothers and husbands? The real 
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reason - is plain enough ; it is that princesses^ 
being more raised above the generality of men 
by their rank than placed below them by their 
sex^ have never been taught that it was improper 
for them to concern themselves with politics; 
but have been allowed to feel the liberal interest 
natural to any cultivated human being, in the 
great transactions which took place around them, 
and in which they might be called on to take a 
part. The ladies of reigning families are the 
only women who are allowed the same range of 
interests and freedom of development as men; 
and it is precisely in their case that there is not 
found to be any inferiority. Exactly where and 
in proportion as women^s capacities for govern- 
ment have been tried, in that proportion have 
they been found adequate. 

This fact is in accordance with the best 
general conclusions which the world's imperfect 
experience seems as yet to suggest, concerning 
the peculiar tendencies and aptitudes charac- 
teristic of women, as women have hitherto been. 
I do not say, as they will continue to be ; for, as 
I have already said more than once, I consider 
it presumption in any one to pretend to decide 
what women are or are not, can or cannot be, by 
natural constitution. They have always hitherto 
been kept, as far as regards spontaneous develop- 
ment, in so unnatural a state, that their nature 
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cannot but have been greatly distorted and dis- 
guised ; and no one can safely pronounce that if 
women's nature were left to choose its direction as 
freely as men's^ and if no artificial bent were at- 
tempted to be given to it except that required by 
the conditions of human society, and given to both 
sexes alike, there would be any material diffe- 
rence, or perhaps any difference at all, in the 
character and capacities which would unfold 
themselves. I shall presently show, that even 
the least contestable of the differences which 
now exist, are such as may very well have been 
produced merely by circumstances, without any 
difference of natural capacity. But, looking at 
women as they are known in experience, it may 
be said of them, with more truth than belongs 
to most other generalizations on the subject, that 
the general bent of their talents is towards the 
practical. This statement is conformable to all 
the public history of women, in the present and 
the past. It is no less borne out by common 
and daily experience. Let us consider the 
special nature of the mental capacities most 
characteristic of a woman of talent. They are 
all of a kind which fits them for practice, and 
makes them tend towards it. What is meant 
by a woman's capacity of intuitive perception ? 
It means, a rapid and correct insight into present 
fact. It has nothing to do with general prin- 
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ciples. Nobody ever perceived a scientific law 
of nature by intuition, nor arrived at a general 
rule of duty or prudence by it. These are 
results of slow and careful collection and com- 
parison of experience ; and neither the men nor 
the women of intuition usually shine in this de- 
partment^ unless, indeed, the experience necessary 
is such as they can acquire by themselves. For 
what is called their intuitive sagacity makes 
them peculiarly apt in gathering such general 
truths as can be collected from their individual 
means of observation. When, consequently, they 
chance to be as well provided as men are with 
the results of other people's experience, by 
reading and education, (I use the word chance 
advisedly, for, in respect to the knowledge that 
tends to fit them for the greater concerns of 
life, the only educated women are the self- 
educated) they are better furnished than men 
in general with the essential requisites of skiKul 
and successful practice. Men who have been 
much taught, are apt to be deficient in the 
sense of present fact; they do not see, in the 
facts which they are called upon to deal with, 
what is reaUy there, but what they have been 
taught to expect. This is seldom the case with 
women of any ability. Their capacity of " in- 
tuition '^ preserves them from it. With equality 
of experience and of general faculties^ a woman 
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usually sees much more than a man of what / 
is immediately before her. Now this sensibility < 
to the present^ is the main quality on which the 
capacity for practice^ as distinguished from theory^ 
depends. To discover general principles^ belongs 
to the speculative faculty : to discern and dis- 
criminate the particular cases in which they are 
and are not applicable^ constitutes practical talent : 
and for this^ women as they now are have a 
peculiar aptitude. I admit that there can be 
no good practice without principles^ and that 
the predominant place which quickness of obser- 
vation holds among a woman^s faculties^ makes 
her particularly apt to build over-hasty gene- 
ralizations upon her own observation ; though at 
the same time no less ready in rectifying those 
generalizations^ as her observation takes a wider 
range. But the corrective to this defect^ is access 
to the experience of the human race ; general 
knowledge— exactly the thing which education 
can best supply. A woman^s mistakes are spe- 
cifically those of a clever self-educated man^ who 
often sees what men trained in routine do not 
see^ but falls into errors for want of knowing 
things which have long been known. Of course 
he has acquired much of the pre-existing know- 
ledge^ or he could not have got on at all ; but ( 
what he knows of it he has picked up in frag- 
ments and at random^ as women do. 
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But this gravitation of women^s minds to 
the present, to the real, to actual fact, while 
in its exclusiveness it is a source of errors, is 
also a most useful counteractive of the contrary 
error. The principal and most characteristic 
aberration of speculative minds as such, consists 
precisely in the deficiency of this lively per- 
ception and ever-present sense of objective fact. 
For want of this, they often not only overlook 
the contradiction which outward facts oppose 
to their theories, but lose sight of the legiti- 
mate purpose of speculation altogether, and let 
their speculative faculties go astray into regions 
not peopled with real beings, animate or inani- 
mate, even idealized, but with personified shadows 
created by the illusions of metaphysics or by the 
mere entanglement of words, and think these 
shadows the proper objects of the highest, the most 
transcendant, philosophy. Hardly anything can 
be of greater value to a man of theory and 
speculation who employs himself not in col- 
lecting materials of knowledge by observation, 
but in working them up by processes of thought 
into comprehensive truths of science and laws of 
conduct, than to carry on his speculations in the 
companionship, and under the criticism, of a really 
superior woman. There is nothing comparable 
to it for keeping his thoughts within the limits 
of real things, and the actual facts of nature. 
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A woman seldom runs wild after an abstraction. 
The habitual direction of her mind to dealing 
with things as individuals rather than in groups, 
and (what is closely connected with it) her more 
lively interest in the present feelings of persons, 
which makes her consider first of all, in anything 
which claims to be applied to practice, in what 
manner persons will be afiected by it — these two 
things make her extremely unlikely to put faith 
in any speculation which loses sight of individuals, 
and deals with things as if they existed for the 
benefit of some imaginary entity, some mere 
creation of the mind, not resolvable into the 
feelings of living beings. Women^s thoughts 
are thus as useful in giving reality to those of 
thinking men, as men^s thoughts in giving width 
and largeness to those of women. In depth, as 
distinguished from breadth, I greatly doubt if - 
even now, women, compared with men, are at \ 
any disadvantage. 

If the existing mental characteristics of women 
are thus valuable even in aid of speculation, they 
are still more important, when speculation has 
done its work, for carrying out the results of 
speculation into practice. For the reasons already 
given, women are comparatively unlikely to fall 
into the common error of men, that of sticking 
to their rules in a case whose specialities either 
take it out of the class to which the rules are 
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I applicable, or require a special adaptation of 
' them. Let us now consider another of the 
admitted superiorities of clever women^ greater 
quickness of apprehension. Is not this pre- 
eminently a quality which fits a person for 
practice? In action^ everything continually 
depends upon deciding promptly. In specula- 
tion, nothing does. A mere thinker can wait, 
^ can take time to consider, can collect additional 
evidence; he is not obliged to complete his 
philosophy at once, lest the opportunity should 
go by. The power of drawing the best con- 
clusion possible from insufficient data is not 
indeed useless in philosophy ; the construction 
of a provisional hypothesis consistent with all 
known facts is often the needful basis for further 
inquiry. But this faculty is rather serviceable 
in philosophy, than the main qualification for it : 
and, for the auxiliary as well as for the main 
operation, the philosopher can allow himself any 
time he pleases. He is in no need of the capa- 
city of doing rapidly what he does ; what he rather 
needs is patience, to work on slowly until imper- 
fect lights have become perfect, and a conjecture 
has ripened into a theorem. For those, on the 
contrary, whose business is with the fiigitive and 
perishable — with individual facts, not kinds of 
facts — ^rapidity of thought is a qualification next 
only in importance to the power of thought itself. 
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He who has not his faculties under immediate 
command^ in the contingencies of action^ might 
as well not have them at all. He may be fit to 
criticize^ but he is not fit to act. Now it is in 
this that women^ and the men who are most like 
women, confessedly excel. The other sort of man, 
however pre-eminent may be his faculties, arrives 
slowly at complete command of them : rapidity of 
judgment and promptitude of judicious action, 
even in the things he knows best, are the gradual 
and late result of strenuous effort grown into 
habit. 

It will be isaid, perhaps, that the greater 
nervous susceptibility of women is a disqualifica- ^ 
tion for practice, in anything but domestic life, / 
by rendering them mobile, changeable, too ! 
vehemently under the influence of the moment, 
incapable of dogged perseverance, unequal and 
uncertain in the power of using their faculties. 
I think that these phrases sum up the greater 
part of the objections commonly made to the 
fitness of women for the higher class of serious 
business. Much of all this is the mere overflow |i 
of nervous energy run to waste, and would cease i \ 
when the energy was directed to a definite end. 
Much is also the result of conscious or un- 
conscious cultivation; as we see by the almost 
total disappearance of ^^ hysterics^' and fainting 
fits, since they have gone out of fashion. More- 
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over, when people are brought up, like many 
women of the higher classes (though less so in 
our own country than in any other) a kind of hot- 
house plants, shielded from the wholesome vicissi- 
tudes of air and temperature, and untrained in 
any of the occupations and exercises which give 
stimulus and development to the circulatory and 
muscular system, while their nervous system, 
especially in its emotional department, is kept in 
unnaturally active play; it is no wonder if those 
of them who do not die of consumption, grow 
up with constitutions liable to derangement from 
slight causes, both internal and external, and 
without stamina to support any task, physical or 
mental, requiring continuity of eflTort* But 
women brought up to work for their liveli- 
hood show none of these morbid characteristics, 
unless indeed they are chained to an excess of 
sedentary work in confined and unhealthy rooms. 
Women who in their early years have shared in 
the healthful physical education and bodily free- 
dom of their brothers, and who obtain a suffi- 
ciency of pure air and exercise in after-life, very 
rarely have any excessive susceptibility of nerves 
which can disqualify them for active pursuits. 
There is indeed a certain proportion of persons, 
in both sexes, in whom an unusual degree of 
nervous sensibility is constitutional, and of so 
marked a character as to be the feature of their 
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organization which exercises the greatest inflaence 
over the whole character of the vital phenomena. 
This constitution, like other physical conformations^ 
is hereditary, and is transmitted to sons as well 
as daughters ; but it is possible^ and probable^ that 
the nervous temperament (as it is called) is in- 
herited by a greater number of women than of 
men. We will assume this as a fact : and let me 
then ask, are men of nervous temperament found 
to be unfit for the duties and pursuits usually 
followed by men ? If not, why should women of 
the same temperament be unfit for them ? The 
peculiarities of the temperament are, no doubt, 
within certain limits, an obstacle to success in 
some employments, though an aid to it in 
others. But when the occupation is suitable to' 
the temperament, and sometimes even when it is 
unsuitable, the most brilliant examples of success 
are continually given by the men of high nervous 
sensibility. They are distinguished in their prac- 
tical manifestations chiefly by this, that being 
susceptible of a higher degree of excitement than 
those of another physical constitution, their powers 
when excited difier more than in the case of other 
people, from those shown in their ordinary state : 
they are raised, as it were, above themselves, 
and do thmgs with ease which they are wholly 
incapable of at other times. But this lofty excite- 
ment is not, except in weak bodily constitutions, 
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a mere flashy which passes away immediately^ 
leaving no permanent traces^ and incompatible 
with persistent and steady pursuit of an object. 
It is the character of the nervous temperament 
to be capable of sustained excitement^ holding 
out through long continued efforts. It is what 
is meant by spirit. It is what makes the high- 
bred .racehorse run without slackening speed till 
he drops down dead. It is what has enabled so 
many delicate women to maintain the most sub- 
lime constancy not only at the stake^ but through 
a long preliminary succession of mental and 
bodily tortures. It is evident that people of this 
temperament are particularly apt for what may 
be called the executive department of the leader- 
ship of mankind. They are the material of 
great orators^ great preachers^ impressive diffusers 
of moral influences. Their constitution might 
be deemed less favourable to the qualities re- 
quired from a statesman in the cabinet^ or from 
a judge. It would be so, if the consequence 
necessarily followed that because people are ex- 
citable they must always be in a state of excite- 
ment. But this is wholly a question of training. 
Strong feeling is the instrument and element of 
strong self-control : but it requires to be cultivated 
in that direction. When it is, it forms not the 
heroes of impulse only, but those also of self- 
conquest. Uistoiy and experience prove that 
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the most passionate characters are the most fana- 
tically rigid in their feelings of duty, when their 
passion has been trained to act in that direction. 
The judge who gives a just decision iu a case 
where his feelings are intensely interested on the 
other side, derives from that same strength of 
feeling the determined sense of the obligation of 
justice, which enables him to achieve this victory 
over himself. The capability of that lofty en- 
thusiasm which takes the human being out of 
his every-day character, reacts upon the daily 
character itself. His aspirations and powers when 
he is in this exceptional state, become the type 
with which he compares, and by which he esti- 
mates, his sentiments and proceedings at other 
times : and his habitual purposes assume a cha- 
racter moulded by and assimilated to the mo- 
ments of lofty excitement, although those, from 
the physical nature of a human being, can only 
be transient. Experience of races, as well as of 
individuals, does not show those of excitable tem- 
perament to be less fit, on the average, either 
for speculation or practice, than the more unex- 
citable. The French, and the Italians, are un- 
doubtedly by nature more nervously excitable 
than the Teutonic races, and, compared at least 
with the English, they have a much greater 
habitual and daily emotional life : but have they 
been less great in science, in public business, in 
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legal and judicial eminence^ or in war? There 
is abundant evidence that the Greeks were of 
old^ as their descendants and successors still are^ 
one of the most excitable of the races of man- 
kind. It is superfluous to ask, what among the 
achievements of men they did not excel in. The 
Romans, probably, as an equally southern people, 
had the same original temperament : but the 
stem character of their national discipline, like 
that of the Spartans, made them an example of 
the opposite type of national character; the 
greater strength of their natural feelings being 
chiefly apparent in the intensity which the same 
original temperament made it possible to give to 
the artificial. If these cases exemplify what a 
naturally excitable people may be made, the Irish 
Celts afford one of the aptest examples of what 
they are when left to themselves; (if those can 
be said to be left to themselves who have been 
for centuries under the indirect influence of bad 
government, and the direct training of a Catholic 
hierarchy and of a sincere belief in the Catholic 
religion.) The Irish character must be considered, 
therefore, as an unfavourable case : yet, whenever 
the circumstances of the individual have been at 
all favourable, what people have shown greater 
capacity for the most varied and multifarious in- 
dividual eminence ? Like the French compared 
with the English, the Irish with the Swiss, the 
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Greeks or Italians compared with the German 
races, so women compared with men may be 
fonnd, on the average, to do the same things 
with some variety in the particular kind of ex- 
cellence. But, that they would do them fully 
as well on the whole, if their education and 
cultivation were adapted to correcting instead of 
aggravating the infirmities incident to their tem- 
perament, I see not the smallest reason to doubt. 
Supposing it, however, to be true that women's 
minds are by nature more, mobile than those 
of men, less capable of persisting long in the 
same continuous effort, more fitted for dividing 
their faculties among many things than for 
travelling in any one path to the highest point 
which can be reached by it : this may be 
true of women as they now are (though not 
without great and numerous exceptions), and 
may account for their having remained behind 
the highest order of men in precisely the things 
in which this absorption of the whole mind in 
one set of ideas and occupations may seem to 
be most requisite. Still, this difference is one 
which can only affect the kind of excellence, not 
the excellence itself, or its practical worth : and 
it remains to be shown whether this exclusive 
working of a part of the mind, this absorption of 
the whole thinking faculty in a single subject, 
and concentration of it on a single work, is the 
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normal and healthftd condition of the human 
faculties, even for speculative uses. I believe 
that what is gained in special development by 
this concentration, is lost in the capacity of the 
mind for the other purposes of life ; and even in 
abstract thought, it is my decided opinion that 
the mind does more by frequently returning to 
a difficult problem^ than by sticking to it with- 
out interruption. For the purposes, at all events, 
of practice, from its highest to its humblest de- 
partments, the capacity of passing promptly from 
one subject of consideration to another, without 
letting the active spring of the intellect run 
down between the two, is a power far more 
valuable; and this power women pre-eminently 
possess, by virtue of the very mobility of which 
they are accused. They perhaps have it from 
nature, but they certainly have it by training 
and education ; for nearly the whole of the occu- 
pations of women consist in the management of 
smaU but multitudinous details, on each of which 
the mind cannot dwell even for a minute, but 
must pass on to other things, and if anything 
requires longer thought, must steal time at odd 
moments for thinking of it. The capacity indeed 
which women show for doing their thinking in 
circumstances and at times which almost any 
man would make an excuse to himself for not 
attempting it, has often been noticed: and a 
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woman's miod^ though it may he occupied only 
with small things^ can hardly ever permit itself 
to be vacant^ as a man's so often is when not 
engaged in what he chooses to consider the 
business of his life. The business of a woman's 
ordinary life is things in general^ and can 
as little cease to go on as the world to go 
round. 

But (it is said) there is anatomical evidence 
of the superior mental capacity of men compared 
with women : they have a larger brain. I reply, 
that in the first place the fact itself is doubtful. 
It is bv no means established that the brain of a 
woman is smaller than that of a man. If it is 
inferred merely because a woman's bodily frame 
generally is of less dimensions than a man's, this 
criterion would lead to strange consequences. 
A tall and large-boned man must on this showing 
be wonderfully superior in intelligence to a small 
man, and an elephant or a whale must prodi- 
giously excel mankind. The size of the brain in 
human beings, anatomists say, varies much less 
than the size of the body, or even of the head, 
and the one cannot be at all inferred from the 
other. It is certain that some women have as 
large a brain as any man. It is within my 
knowledge that a man who had weighed many 
human brains, said that the heaviest he knew of, 
heavier even than Cuvier's (the heaviest pre- 
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viously recorded,) was that of a woman. Next, 
I must observe that the precise relation which 
exists between the brain and the intellectual 
powers is not yet weU understood, but is a 
subject of great dispute. That there is a very 
close relation we cannot doubt. The brain is 
certainly the material organ of thought and 
feeling: and (making abstraction of the great 
unsettled controversy respecting the appropriation 
of different parts of the brain to different mental 
faculties) I admit that it would be an anomaly, 
and an exception to all we know of the general 
laws of life and organization, if the size of the 
organ were wholly indifferent to the function ; if 
no accession of power were derived from the 
greater magnitude of the instrument. But the 
exception and the anomaly would be fully as 
great if the organ exercised influence by its 
macpiitude only. In all the more delicate opera- 
tioiiS of nature — of which those of the animated 
creation are the most delicate, and those of the 
nervous system by far the most delicate of these 
— differences in the effect depend as much on 
differences of quality in the physical agents, as 
on their quantity : and if the quality of an in- 
strument is to be tested by the nicety and deli- 
cacy of the work it can do, the indications point 
to a greater average fineness of quality in the 
brain and nervous system of women than of men. 
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Dismissing abstract difference of quality^ a thing 
difficult to yerifyj the efficiency of an organ is 
known to depend not solely on its size but on its 
activity : and of this we have an approximate 
measure in the energy with which the blood 
circulates through it^ both the stimulus and the 
reparative force being mainly dependent on the 
circulation. It would not be surprising — ^it is 
indeed an hypothesis which accords well with the 
differences actually observed between the mental 
operations of the two sexes — ^if men on the 
average should have the advantage in the size of 
the brain, and women in activity of cerebral cir- 
culation. The results which conjecture, founded 
on analogy, would lead us to expect from this 
difference of organization, would correspond to 
some of those which we most conmoionly see. In 
the first place, the mental operations of men 
might be expected to be slower. They would 
neither be so prompt as women in thinking, nor 
so quick to feel. Large bodies take more time 
to get into full action. On the other hand, 
when once got thoroughly into play, men's brain 
would bear more work. It would be more per- 
sistent in the line first taken; it would have 
more difficulty in changing from one mode of 
action to another, but, in the one thing it was 
doing, it could go on longer without loss of 
power or sense of fatigue. And do we not find that 
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the things in which men most excel women are 
those which require most plodding and long 
hammering at a single thought, while women do 
best what must be done rapidly? A woman^s 
brain is sooner fatigued, sooner exhausted; but 
given the degree of exhaustion, we should expect 
to find that it would recover itself sooner. I 
repeat that this speculation is entirely hypo- 
thetical ; it pretends to no more than to suggest 
a line of enquiry. I have before repudiated the 
notion of its being yet certainly known that 
there is any natural difference at all in the 
average strength or direction of the mental ca- 
pacities of the two sexes, much less what that 
difference is. Nor is it possible that this should 
be known, so long as the psychological laws of the 
formation of character have been so little studied, 
even in a general way, and in the particular 
case never scientifically applied at all; so long 
as the most obvious external causes of difference 
of character are habitually disregarded — ^left un- 
noticed by the observer, and looked down upon 
with a kind of supercilious contempt by the 
prevalent schools both of natural history and of 
mental philosophy : who, whether they look for 
the source of what mainly distinguishes, human 
beings firom one another, in the world of matter 
or in that of spirit, agree in running down those 
who prefer to explain these differences by the 
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different relations of human beings to society 
and life. 

To so ridiculous an extent are the notions 
formed of the nature of women, mere empirical 
generalizations, framed, without philosophy or 
analysis, upon the first instances which present 
themselves, that the popular idea of it is different 
in different countries, according as the opinions 
and social circumstances of the country have given 
to the women living in it any speciality of develop- 
ment or non-development. An Oriental thinks 
that women are by nature peculiarly voluptuous ; 
see the violent abuse of them on this ground in 
Hindoo writings. An Englishman usually thinks 
that they are by nature cold. The sayings about 
women^s fickleness are mostly of French origin; 
from the famous distich of Francis the First, up- 
ward and downward. In England it is a common 
remark, how much more constant women are than 
men. Inconstancy has been longer reckoned dis- 
creditable to a woman, in England than in France ; 
and Englishwomen are besides, in their inmost 
nature, much more subdued to opinion. It may 
be remarked by the way, that Englishmen are in 
peculiarly unfavourable circumstances for attempt- 
ing to judge what is or is not natural, not merely 
to women, but to men, or to human beings alto- 
gether, at least if they have only English expe- 
rience to go upon : because there is no place where 
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haman nature shows so little of its original linea- 
ments. Both in a good and a bad sense^ the Eng- 
Ush are farther from a state of nature than any 
other modem people. They are, more than any- 
other people, a product of civilization and discipline. 
England is the country in which social discipline 
has most succeeded, not so much in conquering, as 
in suppressing, whatever is liable to conflict with 
it. The English, more than any other people, not 
only act but feel according to rule. In other 
countries, the taught opinion, or the requirement 
of society, may be the stronger power, but the 
promptings of the individual nature are always 
visible under it, and often resisting it : rule may 
be stronger than nature, but nature is still there. 
In England, rule has to a great degree substituted 
itself for nature. The greater part of life is 
carried on, not by following inclination under the 
control of rule, but by having no inclination but 
that of following a rule. Now this has its good 
side doubtless, though it has also a wretchedly 
bad one ; but it must render an Englishman 
peculiarly ill-qualified to pass a judgment on the 
original tendencies of human nature from his own 
experience. The errors to which observers else- 
where are liable on the subject, are of a different 
character. An Englishman is ignorant respecting 
human nature, a Frenchman is prejudiced. An 
Englishman's errors are negative, a Frenchman's 
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positive. An Englishman fancies that things do 
not exist, because he never sees them; aFrenchman 
thinks they mnst always and necessarily exists 
because he does see them. An Englishman does 
not know nature, because he has had no oppor- 
tunity of observing it; a Frenchman generally 
knows a great deal of it, but often mistakes it, 
because he has only seen it sophisticated and dis- 
torted. For the artificial state superinduced by 
society disguises the natural tendencies of the 
thing which is the subject of observation, in two 
different ways : by extinguishing the nature, or by 
transforming it. In the one case there is but 
a starved residuum of nature remaining to be 
studied ; in the other case there is much, but it 
may have expanded in any direction rather than 
that in which it would spontaneously grow. 

I have said that it cannot now be known how 
much of the existing mental differences between 
men and women is natural, and how much arti- 
ficial ; whether there are any natural differences at 
all ; or, supposing all artificial causes of difference 
to be withdrawn, what natural character would 
be revealed. I am not about to attempt what I 
have pronounced impossible : but doubt does not 
forbid conjecture, and where certainty is unat- 
tainable, there may yet be the means of ar- 
riving at some degree of probability. The first 
point, the origin of the differences actually 
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observed^ is the one most accessible to specula- 
tion ; and I shall attempt to approach it^ by the 
only path by which it can be reached ; by tracing 
the mental consequences of external influences. 
We cannot isolate a human being from the cir- 
cumstances of his condition^ so as to ascertain ex- 
perimentally what he would have been by nature ; 
but we can consider what he is, and what his cir- 
cumstances have been, and whether the one would 
have been capable of producing the other. 

Let us take, then, the only marked case which 
observation affords, of apparent inferiority of 
women to men, if we except the merely physical 
one of bodily strength. No production in philo- 
sophy, science, or art, entitled to the first rank, 
has been the work of a woman. Is there any 
mode of accounting for this, without supposing 
that women are naturally incapable of producing 
them? 

In the first place, we may fairly question 
whether experience has afforded sufficient grounds 
f for an induction. It is scarcely three generations 
since women, saving very rare exceptions, have 
begun to try their capacity in philosophy, science, 
or art. It is only in the present generation that 
their attempts have been at all numerous ; and 
they are even now extremely few, everywhere but 
in England and France. It is a relevant ques- 
tion, whether a mind possessing the requisites of 
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first-rate eminence in speculation or creative art 
could have been expected^ on the mere calculation 
of chances^ to turn up during that lapse of time^ 
among the women whose tastes and personal 
position admitted of their devoting themselves to 
these pursuits. In aU things which there has yet 
been time for — ^in aU but the very highest grades 
in the scale of excellence, especially in the depart- 
ment in which they have been longest engaged, ; 
literature (both prose and poetry) — ^women have I 
done quite as much, have obtained fully as high 
prizes and as many of them, as could be expected 
from the length of time and the number of com- 
petitors. If we go back to the earlier period 
when very few women made the attempt, yet some 
of those few made it with distinguished success. 
The Greeks always accounted Sappho among 
their great poets ; and we may well suppose that 
Myrtis, said to have been the teacher of Pindar, 
and Corinna, who five times bore away from him 
the prize of poetry, must at least have had sufficient 
merit to admit of beiug compared with that great 
name. Aspasia did not leave any philosophical 
writings ; but it is an admitted fact that Socrates 
resorted to her for instruction, and avowed himself 
to have obtained it. 

If we consider the works of women in modern 
times, and contrast them with those of men, 
either in the literary or the artistic department. 



such inferiority as may be observed resolves 
itself essentially into one thing : but that is a 
most material one; deficiency of originality. Not 
total deficiency; for every production of mind 
which is of any substantive value, has an origi- 
nality of its own — ^is a conception of the mind 
itself, not a copy of something else. Thoughts 
original, in the sense of being unborrowed— of 
being derived from the thinker^s own observations 
or intellectual processes- — are abundant in the 
writings of women. But they have not yet 
produced any of those great and luminous new 
ideas which form an era in thought, nor those 
fundamentally new conceptions in art, which 
open a vista of possible effects not before thought 
of, and found a new school. Their compositions 
are mostly grounded on the existing fund of 
thought, and their creations do not deviate widely 
from existing types. This is the sort of inferiority 
which their works manifest : for in point of exe- 
cution, in the detailed application of thought, 
and the perfection of style, there is no inferiority. 
Our best novelists in point of composition, and 
of the management of detail, have mostly been 
women ; and there is not in all modem literature 
a more eloquent vehicle of thought than the style 
of Madame de Stael, nor, as a specimen of purely 
artistic excellence, anything superior to the prose 
of Madame Sand, whose style acts upon the 
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nervous system like a symphony of Haydn or 
Mozart. High originality of conception is, as I 
have said, what is chiefly wanting. And now to 
examine if there is any manner in which this 
deficiency can be accounted for. 

Let us remember, then, so far as regards 
mere thought, that during all that period in the 
world^s existence, and in the progress of cultiva- 
tion, in which great and fruitful new truths 
could be arrived at by mere force of genius, 
with little previous study and accumulation of 
knowledge — during all that time women did not 
concern themselves with speculation at all. Prom 
the days of Hypatia to those of the Reformation, 
the illustrious Heloisa is almost the only woman 
to whom any such achievement might have been 
possible ; and we know not how great a capacity 
of speculation in her may have been lost to 
mankind by the misfortunes of her life. Never 
since any considerable number of women have 
began to cultivate serious thought, has origi- 
nality been possible on easy terms. Nearly all 
the thoughts which can be reached by mere 
strength of original faculties, have long since 
been arrived at; and originality, in any high 
sense of the word, is now scarcely ever attained 
but by minds which have undergone elaborate 
discipline, and are deeply versed in the results 
. of previous thinking. It is Mr. Maurice, I think, 
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who has remarked on the present age^ that its 
most original thinkers are those who have known 
most thoroughly what had been thought by their 
predecessors : and this wiU always henceforth be 
the case. Every fresh stone in the edifice has 
now to be placed on the top of so many others, 
that a long process of climbing, and of carrying 
^ up materials, has to be gone through by whoever 
aspires to take a share in the present stage of 
the work- How many women are there who 
have gone through any such process? Mrs. 
SomervUle, alone perhaps of women, knows as 
much of mathematics as is now needful for 
making any considerable mathematical discovery: 
is it any proof of inferiority in women, that she 
has not happened to be one of the two or three 
persons who in her lifetime have associated their 
names with some striking advancement of the 
science? Two women, since political economy 
has been made a science, have known enough of 
it to write usefully on the subject : of how many 
of the innumerable men who have written on it 
during the same time, is it possible with truth to 
say more ? If no woman has hithe^o been a 
great historian, what woman has had the neces- 
sary erudition ? If no woman is a great philo- 
logist, what woman has studied Sanscrit and 
Slavonic, the Gothic of Ulphila and the Persic 
of the Zendavesta ? Even in practical matters 
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we all know what is the value of the originality 
of untaught geniuses. It means^ inventing 
over again in its rudimentary form something 
already invented and improved upon by many 
successive inventors. When women have had 
the preparation which all men now require to be 
eminently original, it will be time enough to 
begin judging by experience of their capacity for 
originality. 

It no doubt often happens that a person, who 
has not widely and accurately studied the thoughts 
of others on a subject, has by natural sagacity a 
happy intuition, which he can suggest, but cannot 
prove, which yet when matured may be an im- 
portant addition to knowledge : but even then, 
no justice can be done to it until some other 
person, who does possess the previous acquire- 
ments, takes it in hand, tests it, gives it a scientific 
or practical form, and fits it into its place among 
the existing truths of philosophy or science. Is 
it supposed that such felicitous thoughts do not 
occur to women ? They occur by hundreds to 
every woman of intellect. But they are mostly 
lost, for want of a husband or friend who has the 
other knowledge which can enable him to estimate 
them properly and bring them before the world : 
and even when they are brought before it, they 
generally appear as his ideas, not their real 
author^s. Who can tell how many of the most 
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original thoughts put forth by male writers, 
belong to a woman by suggestion, to themselves 
only by verifying and working out ? If I may 
judge by my own ease, a very large proportion 
indeed. 

If we turn from pure speculation to literature 
in the narrow sense of the term, and the fine arts, 
there is a very obvious reason why women^s 
literature is, in its general conception and in its 
main features, an imitation of men^s. Why is the 
Roman literature, as critics proclaim to satiety, 
not original, but an imitation of the Greek? 
Simply because the Greeks came first. If women 
lived in a diflferent country from men, and had 
never read any of their writings, they would have 
had a literature of their own. As it is, they have 
not created one, because they found a highly ad- 
vanced literature already created. If there had 
been no suspension of the knowledge of antiquity, 
or if the Renaissance had occurred before the 
Gothic cathedrals were built, they never would 
have been built. We see that, in France and 
Italy, imitation of the ancient literature stopped 
the original development even after it had com- 
menced. All women who write are pupils of the 
great male writers. A painter's early pictures, 
even if he be a Raflaelle, are undistinguishable in 
style from those of his master. Even a Mozart 
does not display his powerful originaUty in his 
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earliest pieces. What years are to a gifted indi* 
yidual, generations are to a mass. If women^s 
literature is destined to have a diflferent collective i 
character from that of men, depending on any ' 
difference of natural tendencies, much longer 
time is necessary than has yet elapsed, before it 
can emancipate itself from the influence of ac- 
cepted models, and guide itself by its own im- 
pulses. But if, as I believe, there will not prove 
to be any natural tendencies common to women, 
and distinguishing their genius from that of men, 
yet every individual writer among them has her 
individual tendencies, which at present are still 
subdued by the influence of precedent and ex- 
ample : and it will require generations more, before 
their individuality is sufficiently developed to make 
head against that influence. 

It is in the fine arts, properly so called, that 
the primd fade evidence of inferior original 
powers in women at first sight appears the 
strongest : since opinion (it may be said) does not 
exclude them from these, but rather encourages 
them, and their education, instead of passing over 
this department, is in the affluent classes mainly 
composed of it. Yet in this line of exertion they 
have fallen still more short than in many others^ 
of the highest eminence attained by men. This 
shortcoming, however, needs no other explana- 
tion than the familiar fact, more universally true 
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in the fine arts than in anything else ; the vast 
superiority of professional persons over amateurs. 
Women in the educated classes are almost uni- 
versally taught more or less of some branch or 
other of the fine arts, but not that they may gain 
their living or their social consequence by it. 
Women artists are all amateurs. The exceptions 
are only of the kind which confirm the general 
truth. Women are taught music, but not for 
the purpose of composing, only of executing it : 
and accordingly it is only as composers, that 
men, in music, are superior to women. The only 
one of the fine arts which women do follow, to 
any extent, as a profession, and an occupation 
for life, is the histrionic ; and in that they are 
confessedly equal, if not superior, to men. To 
make the comparison fair, it should be made 
between the productions of women in any branch 
of art, and those of men not following it as a 
profession. In musical composition, for example, 
women surely have produced fully as good things 
as have ever been produced by male amateurs. 
There are now a few women, a very few, who 
practise painting as a profession, and these are 
already beginning to show quite as much talent 
as could be expected. Even male painters (jxice 
Mr. Ruskin) have not made any very remarkable 
figure these last centuries, and it will be long 
before they do so. The reason why the old painters 
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were so greatly superior to the modern, is that 
a greatly superior class of men applied themselves 
to the art. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the Italian painters were the most accom- 
plished men of their age. The greatest of them were 
men of encyclopaedical acquirements and powers, 
like the great men of Greece. But in their 
times fine art was, to men's feelings and concep- 
tions, among the grandest things in which a human 
being could excel ; and by it men were made, what 
only political or military distinction now makes 
them, the companions of sovereigns, and the equals 
of the highest nobility. In the present age, men 
of anything like similar calibre find something 
more important to do, for their own fame and 
the uses of the modem world, than painting : 
and it is only now and then that a Reynolds or 
a Turner (of whose relative rank among eminent 
men I do not pretend to an opinion) applies himself 
to that art. Music belongs to a different order 
of things; it does not require the same general 
powers of mind, but seems more dependant on a 
natural gift : and it may be thought surprising 
that no one of the great musical composers has 
been a woman. But even this natural gift, to be 
made available for great creations, requires study, 
and professional devotion to the pursuit. The only 
countries which have produced first-rate composers, 
even of the male sex, are Germany and Italy — 
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countries in which^ both in point of special and 
of general cultivation, women have remained far 
behind France and England, being generally (it 
may be said without exaggeration) very little edu- 
cated, and having scarcely cultivated at all any 
of the higher faculties of mind. And in those 
countries the men who are acquainted with the 
principles of musical composition must be counted 
by hundreds, or more probably by thousands, the 
women barely by scores : so that here again, on 
the doctrine of averages, we cannot reasonably 
expect to see more than one eminent woman to 
fifty eminent men ; and the last three centuries 
have not produced fifty eminent male composers 
either in Germany or in Italy. 

There are other reasons, besides those which we 
have now given, that help to explain why women 
remain behind men, even in the pursuits which are 
open to both. For one thing, very few women 
have time for them. This may seem a paradox ; 
/ it is an undoubted social fact. The time and 
jthoughts of every woman have to satisfy great 
jprevious demands on them for things practical. 
There is, first, the superintendence of the family 
iBuid the domestic expenditure, which occupies at 
least one woman in every family, generally the one 
of mature years and acquired experience ; unless 
the family is so rich as to admit of delegating that 
task to hired agency, and submitting to all the 
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waste and malyersation inseparable &om thatmode 
of conducting it. The superintendence of a house- 
hold^ even when not in other respects laborious^ is 
extremely onerous to the thoughts ; it requires 
incessant vigilance^ an eye which no detail escapes^ 
and presents questions for consideration and solu- 
tion, foreseen and unforeseen, at every hour of the 
day, from which the person responsible for them 
can hardly ever shake herself free. K a woman 
is of a rank and circumstances which relieve her in 
a measure from these cares, she has still devolving 
on her the management for the whole family of its 
intercourse with others — of what is called society, 
and the less the call made on her by the former 
duty, the greater is always the development of the 
latter : the dinner parties, concerts, evening parties, 
momingvisits, letter writing,and all that goes with 
them. AU this is over and above the engrossing 
duty which society imposes exclusively on women, 
of making themselves charming. A clever woman 
of the higher ranks finds nearly a sufficient em- 
ployment of her talents in cultivating the graces 
of manner and the arts of conversation. To look 
only at the outward side of the subject : the great 
and continual exercise of thought which all women 
who attach any value to dressing well (I do not 
mean expensively, but with taste, and perception 
of natural and of artificial convenance) must 
bestow upon their own dress, perhaps also upon 
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that of their daughters^ would alone go a great 
way towards achieving respectable results in art, 
or science, or literature, and does actually exhaust 
much of the time and mental power they might 
have to spare for either.* If it were possible 
that all this number of little practical interests 
(which are made great to them) should leave 
them either much leisure, or much energy and 
freedom of mind, to be devoted to art or specula- 
tion, they must have a much greater original 
supply of active faculty than the vast majority of 
men. But this is not all. Independently of the 
regular offices of life which devolve upon a woman, 
she is expected to have her time and faculties 
always at the disposal of everybody. If a man 
has not a profession to exempt him from such 
demands, still, if he has a pursuit, he offends 
nobody by devoting his time to it ; occupation is 

* " It appears to be the same right tarn of mind which enables 
a man to acquire the truth, or the just idea of what is right, in 
the ornaments, as in the more stable principles of art. It has 
still the same centre of perfection, though it is the centre of a 
smaller circle. — To illustrate this bj the fashion of dress, in 
which there is allowed to be a good or bad taste. The component 
parts of dress are continually changing from great to little, from 
short to long ; but the general form still remains : it is still the 
same general dress which is comparatively fixed, though on a very 
slender foundation ; but it is on this which fashion must rest. He who 
invents with the most success, or dresses in the best taste, would 
probably, from the same sagacity employed to greater purposes, 
have discovered equal skill, or have formed the same correct taste, 
in the highest labours of art." — Sir Joshua Beynolds' Discourset, 
Disc. vii. 
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received as a valid excuse for his not answering 
to every casual demand which may be made on 
him. Are a woman^s occupations^ especially her 
chosen and voluntary ones^ ever regarded as excus- 
ing her from any of what are termed the calls of 
society ? Scarcely are her most necessary and 
recognised duties allowed as an exemption. It 
requires an illness in the family^ or something 
else out of the common way, to entitle her to 
give her own business the precedence over other 
people^s amusement. She must always be at the 
beck and call of somebody, generally of everybody. 
If she has a study or a pursuit, she must snatch 
any short interval which accidentally occurs to be 
employed in it. A celebrated woman, in a work 
which I hope will some day be published, remarks 
truly that everything a woman does is done at odd 
times. Is it wonderful, then, if she does not attain 
the highest eminence in things which require con- 
secutive attention, and the concentration on them 
of the chief interest of life ? Such is philosophy, 
and such, above all, is art, in which, besides the 
devotion of the thoughts and feelings, the hand 
also must be kept in constant exercise to attain 
high skill. 

There is another consideration to be added to 
all these. In the various arts and intellectual 
occupations, there is a degree of proficiency suffi- 
cient for Uving by it, and there is a higher 
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degree on which depend the great productions 
which immorfcalize a name. To the attainment 
of the former, there are adequate motives in the 
case of all who follow the pursuit professionally : 
the other is hardly ever attained where there is 
not, or where there has not been at some period 
of life, an ardent desire of celebrity. Nothing 
less is commonly a sufficient stimulus to undergo 
the long and patient drudgery, which, in the case 
even of the greatest natural gifts, is absolutely 
required for great eminence in pursuits in which 
we already possess so many splendid memorials 
of the highest genius. Now, whether the cause 
be natural or artificial, women seldom have this 
eagerness for fame. Their ambition is generally 
confined within narrower bounds. The influence 
they seek is over those who immediately surround 
them. Their desire is to be liked, loved, or ad- 
mired, by those whom they see with their eyes : 
and the proficiency in knowledge, arts, and ac- 
complishments, which is sufficient for that, almost 
always contents them. This is a trait of cha- 
racter which cannot be left out of the account 
in judging of women as they are. I do not at 
all believe that it is inherent in women. It is 
only the natural result of their circumstances. 
The love of fame in men is, encouraged by edu- 
cation and opinion : to *^ scorn delights and live 
laborious days ^^ for its sake, is accounted the part 
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of ^' noble minds,'' even if spoken of as their 
"last infirmity/' and is stimulated by the access 
which fame gives to all objects of ambition, in- 
cluding even the favour of women; while to 
women themselves all these objects are closed, 
and the desire of fame itself considered daring 
and unfeminine. Besides, how could it be that 
a woman's interests should not be all concen- 
trated upon the impressions made on those who 
come into her daily life, when society has or- 
dained that all her duties should be to them, and 
has contrived that all her comforts should depend 
on them ? The natural desire of consideration 
from our fellow creatures is as strong in a woman 
as in a man ; but society has so ordered things 
that public consideration is, in all ordinary cases, 
only attainable by her through the consideration 
of her husband or of her male relations, while 
her private consideration is forfeited by making 
herself individually prominent, or appearing in 
any other character than that of an appendage 
to men. Whoever is in the least capable of 
estimating the influence on the mind of the 
entire domestic and social position and the whole 
habit of a life, must easily recognise in that in- 
fluence a complete explanation of nearly all the 
apparent diflferences between women and men, 
including the whole of those which imply any 
inferiority. 
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As for moral diflferences, considered as dis- 
tinguished from intellectual, the distinction com- 
monly drawn is to the advantage of women. 
They are declared to be better than men ; an 
empty compliment, which must provoke a bitter 
smile from every woman of spirit, since there is 
no other situation in life in which it is the esta- 
blished order, and considered quite natural and 
suitable, that the better should obey the worse. 
If this piece of idle talk is good for anything, it 
is only as an admission by men, of the corrupting 
influence of power; for that is certainly the 
only truth which the fact, if it be a fact, either 
proves or illustrates. And it is true that servi- 
tude, except when it actually brutalizes, though 
corrupting to both, is less so to the slaves than 
to the slave-masters. It is wholesomer for the 
moral nature to be restrained, even by arbitrary 
power, than to be allowed to exercise arbitrary 
power without restraint. Women, it is said, 
seldomer fall under the penal law — contribute a 
much smaller number of oflfenders to the criminal 
calendar, than men. I doubt not that the same 
thing may be said, with the same truth, of negro 
slaves. Those who are under the control of 
others cannot often commit crimes, unless at the 
command and for the purposes of their masters. 
I do not know a more signal instance of the 
blindness with which the world, including the 
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herd of studious men^ ignore and pass over all 
the influences of social circumstances^ than their 
silly depreciation of the intellectual, and silly 
panegyrics on the moral, nature of women. 

The complimentary dictum about women's 
superior moral goodness may be allowed to pair 
off with the disparaging one respecting their 
greater liability to moral bias. Women, we are 
told, are not capable of resisting their personal 
partialities : their judgment in grave affairs is 
warped by their sympathies and antipathies. 
Assuming it to be so, it is still to be proved that 
women are oftener misled by their personal 
feelings than men by their personal interests. 
The chief difference would seem in that case to 
be, that men are led from the course of duty 
and the public interest by their regard for them- 
selves, women (not being allowed to have private 
interests of their own) by their regard for some- 
body else. It is also to be considered, that all 
the education which women receive from society 
inculcates on them the feeling that the individuals 
connected with them are the only ones to whom 
they owe any duty — the only ones whose interest 
they are called upon to care for ; while, as far as 
education is concerned, they are left strangers 
even to the elementary ideas which are presup- 
posed in any intelligent regard for larger in- 
terests or higher moral objects. The complaint 
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against them resolves itself merely into this, 
that they fulfil only too faithfully the sole duty 
which they are taught, and almost the only one 
which they are permitted to practise. 

The concessions of the privileged to the un- 
privileged are so seldom brought about by any 
better motive than the power of the unprivileged 
to extort them, that any arguments against the 
prerogative of sex are likely to be little attended 
to by the generality, as long as they are able to 
say to themselves that women do not complain 
of it. That fact certainly enables men to retain 
the unjust privilege some time longer; but does 
not render it less unjust. Exactly the same 
thing may be said of the women in the harem of 
an Oriental : they do not complain of not being 
allowed the freedom of European women. They 
think our women insufferably bold and unfemi- 
nine. How rarely it is that even men complain 
of the general order of society; and how much 
rarer still would such complaint be, if they did 
not know of any different order existing any- 
where else. Women do not complain of the 
general lot of women; or rather they do, for 
plaintive elegies on it are very common in the 
writings of women, and were still more so as 
long as the lamentations could not be suspected 
of having any practical object. Their complaints 
are like the complaints which men make of the 
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general nnsatisfactoriness of human life; they 
are not meant to imply blame^ or to plead for 
any change. But though women do not com- 
plain of the power of husbands^ each complains 
of her own husband^ or of the husbands of her 
Mends. It is the same in all other cases of 
servitude^ at least in the commencement of the 
emancipatory movement. The serfs did not at 
first complain of the power of their lords^ but 
only of their tyranny. The Commons began by 
claiming a few municipal privileges j they next 
asked an exemption for themselves from being 
taxed without their own consent ; but they would 
at that time have thought it a great presumption 
to claim any share in the king's sovereign autho- 
rity. The case of women is now the only case 
in which to rebel against established rules is still 
looked upon with the same eyes as was formerly 
a subject's claim to the right of rebelling against 
his king. A woman who joins in any movement 
which her husband disapproves^ makes herself a 
martyr, without even being able to be an apostle, 
for the husband can legally put a stop to her 
apostleship. Women cannot be expected to 
devote themselves to the emancipation of women, 
until men in considerable number are prepared 
to join with them in the undertaking. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THERE remains a question^ not of less im- 
portance than those already discussed^ and 
which will be asked the most importunately by 
those opponents whose conviction is somewhat 
shaken on the main point. What good are we 
to expect from the changes proposed in our 
customs and institutions? Would mankind be 
at all better oflF if women were free ? If not, 
why disturb their minds, and attempt to make 
a social revolution in the name of an abstract 
right ? 

It is hardly to be expected that this question 
will be asked in respect to the change proposed 
in the condition of women in marriage. The 
suflPerings, immoralities, evils of all sorts, produced 
in innumerable cases by the subjection of indi- 
vidual women to individual men, are far too 
terrible to be overlooked. Unthinking or un- 
candid persons, counting those cases alone which 
are extreme, or which attain publicity, may say 
that the evils are exceptional; but no one can 
be blind to their existence, nor, in many cases. 
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to their intensity. And it is perfectly obvious 
that the abuse of the power cannot be very much 
checked while the power remains. It is a power 
given, or offered, not to good men, or to decently 
respectable men, but to all men ; the most brutal, 
and the most criminal. There is no check but 
that of opinion, and such men are in general 
within the reach of no opinion but that of men 
like themselves. If such men did not brutally 
tyrannize over the one human being whom the 
law compels to bear everything from them, society 
must already have reached a paradisiacal state. 
There could be no need any longer of laws to 
curb men's vicious propensities. Astraea must 
not only have returned to earth, but the heart of 
the worst man must have become her temple. The 
law of servitude in marriage is a monstrous con- 
tradiction to all the principles of the modem world, 
and to all the experience through which those 
principles have been slowly and painfully worked 
out. It is the sole case, now that negro slavery has 
been abolished,in which ahumanbeinginthe pleni- 
tude of every faculty is delivered up to the tender 
mercies of another human being, in the hope 
forsooth that this other will use the power solely 
for the good of the person subjected to it. 
Marriage is the only actual bondage known to 
our law. There remain no legal slaves, except 
the mistress of every house. 

l2 
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It is not, therefore, on this part of the subject, 
that the question is likely to be asked, Cui bono ? 
We may be told that the evil would outweigh 
the good, but the reality of the good admits of 
no dispute. In regard, however, to the larger 
question, the removal of women's disabilities — 
their recognition as the equals of men in all that 
belongs to citizenship — the opening to them of 
all honourable employments, and of the training 
and education which qualifies for those employ- 
ments — there are many persons for whom it is 
not enough that the inequality has no just or 
legitimate defence; they require to be told 
what express advantage would be obtained by 
abolishing it. 

To which let me first answer, the advantage of 
having the most universal and pervading of all 
human relations regulated by justice instead of 
injustice. The vast amount of this gain to 
human nature, it is hardly possible, by any expla- 
nation or illustration, to place in a stronger light 
than it is placed by the bare statement, to any one 
who attaches a moral meaning to words. All the 
selfish propensities, the self-worship,theunjust self- 
preference, which exist among mankind, have their 
source and root in, and derive their principal 
nourishment from, the present constitution of the 
relation between men and women. Think what 
it is to a boy, to grow up to manhood in the 
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belief that without any merit or any exertion of 
his own, though he may be the most frivolous 
and empty or the most ignorant and stolid of 
mankind, by the mere fact of being born a male 
he is by right the superior of all and every one 
of an entire half of the human race : including 
probably some whose real superiority to himself 
he has daily or hourly occasion to feel ; but even 
if in his whole conduct he habitually follows 
a woman's guidance, still, if he is a fool, she 
thinks that of course she is not, and cannot be, 
equal in ability and judgment to himself ; and if 
he is not a fool, he does worse — ^he sees that she 
is superior to him, and believes that, notwithstand- 
ing her superiority, he is entitled to command and 
she is bound to obey. What must be the effect 
on his character, of this lesson ? And men of the 
cultivated classes are often not aware how deeply 
it sinks into the immense majority of male minds. 
For, among right-feeling and well-bred people, the 
inequality is kept as much as possible out of sight ; 
above all, out of sight of the children. As much 
obedience is required from boys to their mother 
as to their father: they are not permitted to 
domineer over their sisters, nor are they accus- 
tomed to see these postponed to them, but the 
contrary; the compensations of the chivalrous 
feeling being made prominent, while the servitude 
which requires them is kept in the background. 
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Well brought-up youths in the higher classes 
thus often escape the bad influences of the situa- 
tion in their early years, and only experience them 
when, arrived at manhood, they fall under the 
dominion of facts as they really exist. Such 
people are little aware, when a boy is dififerently 
brought up, how early the notion of his inherent 
superiority to a girl arises in his mind; how it 
grows with his growth and strengthens with his 
strength; how it is inoculated by one schoolboy 
upon another ; how early the youth thinks him- 
self superior to his mother, owing her perhaps 
forbearance, but no real respect ; and how sublime 
and sultan-like a sense of superiority he feels, 
above all, over the woman whom he honours by 
admitting her to a partnership of his life. Is it 
imagined that all this does not pervert the whole 
manner of existence of the man, both as an in- 
dividual and as a social being? It is an exact 
parallel to the feeling of a hereditary king that 
he is excellent above others by being born a king, 
or a noble by being born a noble. The relation 
between husband and wife is very like that 
between lord and vassal, except that the wife is 
held to more unlimited obedience than the vassal 
was. However the vassaFs character may have 
been affected, for better and for worse, by his 
subordination, who can help seeing that the lord's 
was affected greatly for the worse ? whether he was 
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led to believe that his vassals were really superior 
to himself^ or to feel that he was placed in com- 
mand over people as good as himself^ for no merits 
or labours of his own, but merely for having, as 
Figaro says, taken the trouble to be bom. The 
self-worship of the monarch, or of the feudal supe- 
rior, is matched by the self-worship of the male. 
Human beings do not grow up from childhood in 
the possession of unearned distinctions, without 
pluming themselves upon them. Those whom 
privileges not acquired by their merit, and which 
they feel to be disproportioned to it, inspire with 
additional humility, are always the few, and the 
best few. The rest are only inspired with pride, 
and the worst sort of pride, that which values 
itself upon accidental advantages, not of its own 
achieving. Above all, when the feeling of being 
raised above the whole of the other sex is com- 
bined with personal authority over one individual 
among them ; the situation, if a school of con- 
scientious and aflPectionate forbearance to those 
whose strongest points of character are conscience 
and affection, is to men of another quality a re- 
gularly constituted Academy or Gymnasium for 
training them in arrogance and overbearingness ; 
which vices, if curbed by the certainty of resistance 
in their intercourse with other men, their equals, 
break out towards all who are in a position to be 
obliged to tolerate them, and often revenge them- 
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selves upon the unfortunate wife for the involun- 
tary restraint which they are obliged to submit to 
elsewhere. 

The example afforded, and the education given 
to the sentiments, by laying the foundation of 
domestic existence upon a relation contradictory 
to the first principles of social justice, must, from 
the very nature of man, have a perverting influ- 
ence of such magnitude, that it is hardly possible 
with our present experience to raise our imagi- 
nations to the conception of so great a change 
for the better as would be made by its removal. 
All that education and civilization are doing to 
efface the influences on character of the law of 
force, and replace them by those of justice,remains 
merely on the surface, as long as the citadel of 
the enemy is not attacked. The principle of the 
modern movement in morals and politics, is that 
conduct, and conduct alone, entitles to respect : 
that not what men are, but what they do, con- 
stitutes their claim to deference ; that, above all, 
merit, and not birth, is the only right&l claim to 
power and authority. If no authority, not in its 
nature temporary, were allowed to one human 
being over another, society would not be em- 
ployed in building up propensities with one hand 
which it has to curb with the other. The child 
would really, for the first time in man's existence 
on earth, be trained in the way he should go, and 
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when he was old there would be a chance that 
he would not depart from it. But so long as the 
right of the strong to power over the weak rules 
in the very heart of society^ the attempt to make 
the equal right of the weak the principle of its 
outward actions will always be an uphill struggle ; 
for the law of justice^ which is also that of 
Christianity, will never get possession of men^s 
inmost sentiments ; they wUl be working against 
it, even when bending to it. 

The second benefit to be expected from giving 
to women the free use of their faculties, by leav- 
ing them the free choice of their employmeots, 
and opening to them the same field of occupation 
and the same prizes and encouragements as to 
other human beings, would be that of doubling 
the mass of mental faculties available for the 
higher service of humanity. Where there is now 
one person qualified to benefit mankind and 
promote the general improvement, as a public 
teacher, or an administrator of some branch of pub- 
lic or social affairs, there would then be a chance of 
two. Mental superiority of any kind is at present 
everywhere so much below the demand ; there is 
such a deficiency of persons competent to do 
excellently anything which it requires any con- 
siderable amount of ability to do ; that the loss 
to the world, by refusing to make use of one-half 
of the whole quantity of talent it possesses, is 
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extremely serious. It is true that this amount 
of mental power is not totally lost. Much of 
it is employed, and would in any case be em- 
ployed, in domestic management, and in the few 
other occupations open to women; and from the 
remainder indirect benefit is in many individual 
cases obtained, through the personal influence 
of individual women over individual men. But 
these benefits are partial ; their range is extremely 
circumscribed ; and if they must be admitted, on 
the one hand, as a deduction from the amount 
of fresh social power that would be acquired by 
giving freedom to one-half of the whole sum of 
human intellect, there must be added, on the 
other, the benefit of the stimulus that would be 
given to the intellect of men by the competition ; 
or (to use a more true expression) by the necessity 
that would be imposed on them of deserving 
precedency before they could expect to obtain it. 
This great accession to the intellectual power 
of the species, and to the amount of intellect 
available for the good management of its affairs, 
would be obtained, partly, through the better and 
more complete intellectual education of women, 
which would then improve pari passu with that 
of men. Women in general would be brought up 
equally capable of understanding business, public 
affairs, and the higher matters of speculation, with 
men in the same class of society; and the select 
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few of the one as well as of the other sex, who 
were qualified not only to comprehend what is 
done or thought by others, but to think or do 
something considerable themselves, would meet 
with the same facilities for improving and training 
their capacities in the one sex as in the other. 
In this way, the widening of the sphere of action 
for women would operate for good, by raising 
their education to the level of that of men, and 
making the one participate in all improvements 
made in the other. But independently of this, 
the mere breaking down of the barrier would of 
itself have an educational virtue of the highest 
worth. The mere getting rid of the idea that all 
the wider subjects of thought and action, all the 
things which are of general and not solely of 
private interest, are men's business, from which 
women are to be warned ofi" — positively interdicted 
from most of it, coldly tolerated in the little 
which is allowed them — the mere consciousness a 
woman would then have of being a human being 
like any other, entitled to choose her pursuits, 
urged or invited by the same inducements as any 
one else to interest herself in whatever is in- 
teresting to human beings, entitled to exert the 
share of influence on all human concerns which 
belongs to an individual opinion, whether she 
attempted actual participation in them or not — 
this alone would effect an immense expansion of 
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the faculties of women^ as well as enlargement of 
the range of their moral sentiments. 

Besides the addition to the amount of indi- 
vidual talent available for the conduct of human 
affairs^ which certainly are not at present so 
abundantly provided in that respect that they 
can afford to dispense with one-half of what 
nature proffers ; the opinion of women would then 
possess a more beneficial^ rather than a greater^ 
influence upon the general mass of human belief 
and sentiment. I say a more beneficial^ rather 
than a greater influence; for the influence of 
women over the general tone of opinion has 
always^ or at least from the earliest known period, 
been very considerable. The influence of mothers 
on the early character of their sons, and the 
desire of young men to recommend themselves to 
young women, have in all recorded times been 
important agencies in the formation of cha- 
racter, and have determined some of the chief 
steps in the progress of civilization. Even in 
the Homeric age, aiSijji: towards the TpcoaSac 
cXiCEacTTCTrXovc ^^ ^^ acknowledged and powerful 
motive of action in the great Hector. The moral 
influence of women has had two modes of opera- 
tion. First, it has been a softening influence. 
Those who were most liable to be the victims 
of violence, have naturally tended as much as they 
could towards limiting its sphere and mitigating 
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its excesses. Those who were not taught to fight^ 
haye naturally inclined in favour of any other 
mode of settling differences rather than that of 
fighting. In general^ those who have been the 
greatest sufferers by the indulgence of selfish 
passion^ have been the most earnest supporters of 
any moral law which offered a means of bridling 
passion. Women were powerfully instrumental 
in inducing the northern conquerors to adopt 
the creed of Christianity, a creed so much more 
favourable to women than any that preceded it. 
The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons and of the 
Franks may be said to have been begun by the 
wives of Ethelbert and Clovis. The other mode 
in which the effect of women's opinion has been 
conspicuous, is by giving a powerful stimulus to 
those qualities in men, which, not being them- 
selves trained in, it was necessary for them that 
they should find in their protectors. Courage, 
and the military virtues generally, have at all 
times been greatly indebted to the desire which 
men felt of being admired by women : and the 
stimulus reaches far beyond this one claiss of 
eminent qualities, since, by a very natural effect 
of their position, the best passport to the ad- 
miration and favour of women has always been 
to be thought highly of by men. From the 
combination of the two kinds of moral in- 
fluence thus exercised by women, arose the spirit 
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of chivalry : the peculiarity of which is, to aim at 
combining the highest standard of the warlike 
qualities with the cultivation of a totally different 
class of virtues — ^those of gentleness, generosity, 
and self-abnegation, towards the non-military and 
defenceless classes generally, and a special sub- 
mission and worship directed towards women; who 
were distinguished from the other defenceless 
classes by the high rewards which they had it 
in their power voluntarily to bestow on those 
who endeavoured to earn their favour, instead of 
extorting their subjection. Though the practice of 
chivalry fell even more sadly short of its theoretic 
standard than practice generally falls below theory, 
it remains one of the most precious monuments of 
the moral history of our race ; as a remarkable in- 
stance of a concerted and organized attempt by a 
most disorganized and distracted society, to raise 
up and carry into practice a moral ideal greatly 
in advance of its social condition and institutions ; 
so much so as to have been completely frustrated 
in the main object, yet never entirely ineflScacious, 
and which has left a most sensible, and for the 
most part a highly valuable impress on the ideas 
and feelings of all subsequent times. 

The chivalrous ideal is the acme of the 
influence of women's sentiments on the moral 
cultivation of mankind : and if women are to 
remain in their subordinate situation, it were 
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greatly to be lamented that the chivalrous stan- 
dard should have passed away, for it is the only 
one at all capable of mitigating the demoralizing 
influences of that position. But the changes in 
the general state of the species rendered inevi- 
table the substitution of a totally different ideal of 
morality for the chivalrous one. Chivalry was 
the attempt to infuse moral elements into a state 
of society in which everything depended for good 
or evil on individual prowess, under the softening 
influences of individual delicacy and generosity. 
In modern societies, all things, even in the military 
department of affairs, are decided, not by indi- 
vidual effort, but by the combined operations of 
numbers; while the main occupation of society 
has changed from fighting to business, from mili- 
tary to industrial life. The exigencies of the 
new life are no more exclusive of the virtues of 
generosity than those of the old, but it no 
longer entirely depends on them. The main foun- 
dations of the moral life of modem times must 
be justice and prudence; the respect of each 
for the rights of every other, and the ability 
of each to take care of himself. Chivalry left 
without legal check all forms of wrong which 
reigned unpunished throughout society ; it only 
encouraged a few to do right in preference to 
wrong, by the direction it gave to the instruments 
of praise and admiration. But the real depen- 
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dence of morality must always be upon its penal 
sanctions — ^its power to deter from evil. The 
security of society cannot rest on merely rendering 
honour to right, a motive so comparatively weak in 
all but a few, and which on very many does not 
operate at all. Modem society is able to repress 
wrong through all departments of life, by a fit 
exertion of the superior strength which civiliza- 
tion has given it, and thus to render the exis- 
tence of the weaker members of society (no 
longer defenceless but protected by law) tole- 
rable to them, without reliance on the chivalrous 
feelings of those who are in a position to tyran- 
nize. The beauties and graces of the chivalrous 
character are still what they were, but the rights 
of the weak, and the general comfort of human 
life, now rest on a far surer and steadier support; 
or rather, they do so in every relation of life 
except the conjugal. 

At present the moral influence of women is 
no less real, but it is no longer of so marked 
and definite a character : it has. more nearly 
merged in the general influence of public opinion. 
Both through the contagion of sympathy, and 
through the desire of men to shine in the eyes 
of women, their feelings have great effect in 
keeping alive what remains of the chivalrous 
ideal — ^in fostering the sentiments and continuing 
the traditions of spirit and generosity. In these 
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points of character^ their standard is higher than 
that of men ; in the quality of justice^ somewhat 
lower. As regards the relations of private life 
it may be said generally^ that their influence is^ 
on the whole, encouraging to the softer virtues, 
discouraging to the sterner: though the state- 
ment must be taken with all the modifications 
dependent on individual character. In the 
chief of the greater trials to which virtue is 
subject in the concerns of life — ^the conflict be- 
tween interest and principle — the tendency of 
women's influence is of a very mixed character. 
When the principle involved happens to be one 
of the very few which the course of their reli- 
gious or moral education has strongly impressed 
upon themselves, they are potent auxiliaries to 
virtue : and their husbands and sons are often 
prompted by them to acts of abnegation which 
they never would have been capable of without 
that stimulus. But, with the present education 
and position of women, the moral principles 
which have been impressed on them cover but a 
comparatively small part of the field of virtue, 
and are, moreover, principally negative ; forbid- 
ding particular acts, but having little to do with 
the general direction of the thoughts and pur- 
poses. I am afraid it must be said, that disinte- 
restedness in the general conduct of life — the 
devotion of the energies to purposes which hold 
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out no promise of private advantages to the 
family — ^is very seldom encouraged or supported 
by women's influence. It is small blame to them 
that they discourage objects of which they h^ve 
not learnt to see the advantage, and which with- 
draw their men from them^ and from the interests 
of the family. But the consequence is that 
women's influence is often anything but favour- 
able to public virtue. 

Women have, however, some share of influence 
in giving the tone to public moralities since their 
sphere of action has been a little widened, and 
since a considerable number of them have occupied 
themselves practically in the promotion of objects 
reaching beyond their own family and household. 
The influence of women counts for a great deal 
in two of the most marked features of modem 
European life — its aversion to war, and its addic- 
tion to philanthropy. Excellent characteristics 
both; but unhappily, if the influence of women 
is valuable in the encouragement it gives to these 
feelings in general, in the particular applications 
the direction it gives to them is at least as often 
mischievous as useful. In the philanthropic de- 
partment more particularly, the two provinces 
chiefly cultivated by women are religious prose- 
lytism and charity. Religious proselytism at 
home, is but another word for embittering of 
religious animosities: abroad^ it is usually a 
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blind running at an object, without either know- 
ing or heeding the fatal mischiefs — ^fatal to the 
religious object itself as well as to all other 
desirable objects — ^which may be produced by the 
means employed. As for charity, it is a matter 
in which the immediate effect on the persons 
directly concerned, and the ultimate consequence 
to the general good, are apt to be at complete 
war with one another : while the education given 
to women — ^an education of the sentiments rather 
than of the understanding — and the habit incul- 
cated by their whole life, of looking to imme- 
diate effects on persons, and not to remote effects 
on classes of persons — make them both unable 
to see, and unwilling to admit, the ultimate evil 
tendency of any form of charity or philanthropy 
which commends itself to their sympathetic feel- 
ings. The great and continually increasing mass 
of unenlightened and shortsighted benevolence^ 
which, taking the care of people^s lives out of 
their own hands, and relieving them from the 
disagreeable consequences of their own acts, saps 
the very foundations of the self-respect, self-help, 
and self-control which are the essential condi- 
tions both of individual prosperity and of social 
virtue — ^this waste of resources and of benevolent 
feelings in doing harm instead of good, is im- 
mensely swelled by women's contributions, and 
stimulated by their influence. Not that this is 
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a mistake likely to be made by women^ where 
tbey have actually the practical management of 
schemes of beneficence. It sometimes happens 
that women who administer public charities — with 
that insight into present fact^ and especially into 
the minds and feelings of those with whom they 
are in immediate contact^ in which women gene- 
rally excel men — recognise in the clearest manner 
the demoralizing influence of the alms given or 
the help aflForded, and could give lessons on the 
subject to many a male political economist. But 
women who only give their money, and are not 
brought face to face with the eflPects it produces^ 
how can they be expected to foresee them ? A 
woman born to the present lot of women, and 
content with it, how should she appreciate the 
value of self-dependence? She is not self-de- 
pendent ; she is not taught self-dependence ; her 
destiny is to receive everything from others, and 
why should what is good enough for her be bad 
for the poor ? Her familiar notions of good are 
of blessings descending from a superior. She 
forgets that she is not free, and that the poor 
are ; that if what they need is given to them un- 
earned, they cannot be compelled to earn it : that 
everybody cannot be taken care of by everybody, 
but there must be some motive to induce people 
to take care of themselves ; and that to be helped 
to help themselves, if they are physically capable 
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of it^ is the only charity which proves to be 
charity in the end. 

These considerations shew how usefully the 
part which women take in the formation of 
general opinion, would be modified for the better 
by that more enlarged instruction, and practical 
conrersancy with the things which their opinions 
influence, that would necessarily arise from their 
social and political emancipation. But the im- 
provement it would work through the influence 
they exercise, each in her own family, would be 
still more remarkable. 

It is often said that in the classes most ex- 
posed to temptation, a man's wife and children 
tend to keep him honest and respectable, both by 
the wife's direct influence, and by the concern he 
feels for their future welfare. This may be so, 
and no doubt often is so, with those who are 
more weak than wicked; and this beneficial in- 
fluence would be preserved and strengthened 
imder equal laws; it does not depend on the 
woman's servitude, but is, on the contrary, dimi- 
nished by the disrespect which the inferior class 
of men always at heart feel towards those who 
are subject to their power. But when we ascend 
higher in the scale, we come among a totally 
different set of moving forces. The wife's in- 
fluence tends, as far as it goes, to prevent the 
husband from falling below the common standard 
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of approbation of the country. It tends quite as 
strongly to hinder him from rising above, it. 
The wife is the auxiliary of the common public 
opinion. A man who is married to a woman 
his inferior in intelligence^ finds her a perpetual 
dead weighty or^ worse than a dead weighty a 
drag, upon every aspiration of his to be better 
than public opinion requires him to be. It is 
hardly possible for one who is in these bonds, to 
attain exalted virtue. If he differs in his opinion 
fit)m the mass — ^if he sees truths which have not 
yet dawned upon them, or if, feeling in his heart 
truths which they nominally recognise, he would 
like to act up to those truths more conscien- 
tiously than the generality of mankind — ^to all 
such thoughts and desires, marriage is the heaviest 
of drawbacks, unless he be so fortunate as to 
have a wife as much above the common level as 
he himself is. 

For, in the first place, there is always some 
sacrifice of personal interest required ; either of 
social consequence, or of pecuniary means; per- 
haps the risk of even the means of subsistence. 
These sacrifices and risks he may be willing to 
encounter for himself; but he will pause before 
he imposes them on his family. And his family 
in this case means his wife and daughters ; for 
he always hopes that his sons will feel as he feels 
himself, and that what he can do without, they 
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wfll do without^ willingly^ in the same catise. 
But his daughters— their marriage may depend 
upon it: and his wife^ who is unable to enter 
into or understand the objects for which these 
sacrifices are made — who, if she thought them 
worth any sacrifice, would think so on trust, and 
solely for his sake — who can participate in none 
of the enthusiasm or the self-approbation he 
himself may feel, while the things which he is 
disposed to sacrifice are all in all to her; will 
not the best and most unselfish man hesitate 
the longest before bringing on her this conse- 
quence ? If it be not the comforts of life, but 
only social consideration, that is at stake, the 
burthen upon his conscience and feelings is still 
very severe. Whoever has a wife and children 
has given hostages to Mrs. Grundy. The appro- 
bation of that potentate may be a matter of in- 
difference to him, but it is of great importance 
to his wife. The man himself may be above 
opinion, or may find sufficient compensation in 
the opinion of those of his own way of thinking. 
But to the women connected with him, he can 
offer no compensation. The almost invariable 
tendency of the wife to place her influence in the 
same scale with social consideration, is sometimes 
made a reproach to women, and represented as 
a peculiar trait of feebleness and childishness of 
character in them : surely with great injustice. 
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Society makes tlie whole life of a woman^ in tlie 
/ easy classes^ a continued self-sacrifice ; it exacts 
/ from her an unremitting restraint of the whole 
of her natural inclinations^ and the sole return it 
makes to her for what often deserves the name 
of a martyrdom, is consideration. Her conside- 
ration is inseparably connected with that of her 
husband, and after paying the full price for it, she 
finds that she is to lose it, for no reason of which 
she can feel the cogency. She has sacrificed her 
whole life to it, and her husband will not sacri- 
fice to it a whim, a freak, an eccentricity ; some- 
thing not recognised or allowed for by the world, 
and which the world wiU agree with her in 
thinking a folly, if it thinks no worse ! The 
dilemma is hardest upon that very meritorious 
class of men, who, without possessing talents 
which qualify them to make a figure among those 
with whom they agree in opinion, hold their 
opinion from conviction, and feel bound in 
honour and conscience to serve it, by making 
profession of their belief, and giving their time, 
labour, and means, to anything undertaken in its 
behalf. The worst case of all is when such men 
happen to be of a rank and position which of 
itself neither gives them, nor excludes them 
from, what is considered the best society ; when 
their admission to it depends mainly on what is 
thought of them personally — and however unex- 
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ceptionable their breeding and habits^ their being 
identified with opinions and public conduct un- 
acceptable to those who give the tone to society 
would operate as an effectual exclusion. Many 
a woman flatters herself (nine times out of ten 
quite erroneously) that nothing prevents her and 
her husband from moving in the highest society 
of her neighbourhood — society in which others 
well known to her^ and in the same class of life^ 
mix freely-except that her husband is unfortu- 
nately a Dissenter^ or has the reputation of 
mingling in low radical politics. That it is, she, 
thinks, which hinders George from getting ai 
commission or a place, Caroline from making an 
advantageous match, and prevents her and her hus- 
band from obtaining invitations, perhaps honours, 
which, for aught she sees, they are as well entitled 
to as some folks. With such an influence in 
every house, either exerted actively, or operating 
all the more powerfully for not being asserted, is 
it any wonder that people in general are kept 
down in that mediocrity of respectability which 
is becoming a marked characteristic of modem 
times? 

There is another very injurious aspect in which 
the effect, not of women's disabilities directly, but 
of the broad line of difference which those dis- 
abilities create between the education and cha- 
racter of a woman and that of a man, requires to 
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be considered. Nothing can be more unfavour- 
able to tbat union of thoughts and inclinations 
which is the ideal of married life. Intimate 
society between people radically dissimilar to one 
another^ is an idle dream. tJnlikeness may attract^ 
but it is likeness which retains ; and in proportion 
to the likeness is the suitability of the individuals 
to give each other a happy life. While women 
are so unUke men, it is not wonderftd that selfish 
men should feel the need of arbitrary power in 
their own hands, to arrest in limine the life-long 
conflict of inclinations, by deciding every question 
on the side of their own preference. When people 
are extremely unlike, there can be no real identity 
of interest. Very often there is conscientious 
difference of opinion between married people, on 
the highest points of duty. Is there any reality 
in the marriage union where this takes place? 
Yet it is not unconmion anywhere, when the 
woman has any earnestness of character ; and it 
is a very general case indeed in Catholic countries, 
when she is supported in her dissent by the only 
other authority to which she is taught to bow, the 
priest. With the usual barefacedness of power 
not accustomed to find itself disputed, the in- 
fluence of priests over women is attacked by Pro- 
testant and Liberal writers, less for being bad in 
itself, than because it is a rival authority to the 
husband, and raises up a revolt against his infal- 
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libility. In England^ similar diflferences occa- 
sionally exisi when an Evangelical wife has allied 
herself with a husband of a different quality ; but 
in general this source at least of dissension is got 
rid of, by reducing the minds of women to such a 
nullity, that they have no opinions but those of 
Mrs. Grundy, or those which the husband tells 
them to have. When there is no diflference of 
opinion, differences merely of taste may be suffi- 
cient to detract greatly from the happiness of 
married life. And though it may stimulate the 
amatory propensities of men, it does not conduce 
to married happiness, to exaggerate by differences 
of education whatever may be the native diffe- 
rences of the sexes. K the married pair are 
well-bred and well-behaved people, they tolerate 
each other^s tastes ; but is mutual toleration what 
people look forward to, when they enter into 
marriage ? These differences of inclination will 
naturally make their wishes different, if not 
restrained by affection or duty, as to almost all 
domestic questions which arise. What a diffe- 
rence there must be in the society which the two 
persons will wish to frequent, or be frequented 
by ! Each will desire associates who share their 
own tastes : the persons agreeable to one, will be 
indifferent or positively disagreeable to the other ; 
yet there can be none who are not common to 
both, for married people do not now live in dif- 
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ferent parts of the house and have totally diffe- 
rent visiting Ksts, as in the reign of Louis XV. 
They cannot help having different wishes as to 
the bringmg up of the children : each will wish to 
see reproduced in them their own tastes and senti- 
ments : and there is either a compromise, and only 
a half-satisfaction to either, or the wife has to 
yield — ofken with bitter suffering ; and, with or 
without intention, her occult influence continues 
to counterwork the husband^s purposes. 

It would of course be extreme folly to suppose 
that these differences of feeling and incUnation 
only exist because women are brought up diffe- 
rently from men, and that there would not be 
differences of taste under any imaginable circum- 
stances. But there is nothing beyond the mark 
in saying that the distinction in bringing-up 
immensely aggravates those differences, and 
renders them wholly inevitable. While women 
are brought up as they are, a man and a woman 
will but rarely find in one another real agree- 
ment of tastes and wishes as to daily life. They 
will generally have to give it up as hopeless, and 
renounce the attempt to have, in the intimate 
associate of their daily life, that idem velle, idem 
nolle, which is the recognised bond of any society 
that is really such: or if the man succeeds in 
obtaining it, he does so by choosing a woman 
who is so complete a nullity that she has no 
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velk or nolle at all^ and is as ready to comply 
with one thing as another if anybody tells her to 
do so. Even this calculation is apt to fail ; dul- 
ness and want of spirit are not always a guarantee 
of the submission which is so confidently expected 
from them. But if they were, is this the ideal 
of marriage ? What, in this case, does the man 
obtain by it, except an upper servant, a nurse, 
or a mistress? On the contrary, when each 
of two persons, instead of being a nothing, is 
a something; when they are attached to one 
another, and are not too much unlike to begin 
with ; the constant partaking in the same things, 
assisted by their sympathy, draws out the latent 
capacities of each for being interested in the 
things which were at first interesting only to the 
other; and works a gradual assimilation of the 
tastes 'and characters to one another, partly by 
the insensible modification of each, but more by 
a real enriching of the two natures, each ac- ; 
quiring the tastes and capacities of the other in ' 
addition to its own. This often happens between / 
two friends of the same sex, who are much asso- ' 
ciated in their daily life : and it would be a ' 
common, if not the commonest, case in marriage, 
did not the totally diflFerent bringing-up of the 
two sexes make it next to an impossibility to 
form a really well- assorted union. Were this 
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be in indiyidual tastes^ there would at least be^ 
as a general rule^ complete unity and unanimity as 
to the great objects of life. When the two per- 
sons both care for great objects^ and are a help 
and encouragement to each other in whatever 
regards these, the minor matters on which their 
tastes may differ are not aU -important to them ; 
and there is a foundation for solid friendship, of 
an enduring character, more likely than anything 
else to make it, through the whole of life, a greater 
pleasure to each to give pleasure to the other, 
than to receive it. 

I have considered, thus far, the effects on the 
pleasures and benefits of the marriage union which 
depend on the mere unlikeness between the wife 
and the husband : but the evil tendency is pro- 
digiously aggravated when the unlikeness is in- 
feriority. Mere unlikeness, when it only means 
difference of good qualities, may be more a 
benefit in the way of mutual improvement, than 
a drawback from comfort. When each emulates, 
and desires and endeavours to acquire, the other's 
peculiar qualities, the difference does not produce 
diversity of interest, but increased identity of it> 
and makes each still more valuable to the other. 
But when one is much the inferior of the two in 
mental ability and cultivation, and is not actively 
attempting by the bther^s aid to rise to the other's 
level, the whole influence of the connexion upon 
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the development of the superior of the two is 
deteriorating: and still more so in a tolerably 
happy marriage than in an unhappy one. It is 
not with impunity that the superior in intellect 
shuts himself up with an inferior, and elects 
that inferior for his chosen, and sole completely 
intimate, associate. Any society which is not im^ 
proving, is deteriorating : and the more so, the 
closer and more familiar it is. Even a really 
superior man almost always begins to deteriorate 
when he is habitually (as the phrase is) king of his 
company : and in his most habitual company the 
husband who has a wife inferior to him is always so. 
While his self-satisfaction is incessantly ministered 
to on the one hand, on the other he insensibly 
imbibes the modes of feeling, and of looking at 
things, which belong to a more vulgar or a more 
limited mind than his own. This evil differs 
from many of those which have hitherto been 
dwelt on, by being an increasing one. The 
association of men with women in daily life is 
much closer and more complete than it ever was 
before. Men's life is more domestic. Formerly, 
their pleasures and chosen occupations were 
among men, and in men^s company : their wives 
had but a fragment of their lives. At the present 
time, the progress of civilization, and the turn of 
opinion against the rough amusements and con- 
vivial excesses which formerly occupied most men 
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in their hours of relaxation — together with (it 
must be said) the improved tone of modem feel- 
ing as to the reciprocity of duty which binds 
the husband towards the wife — ^have thrown the 
man very much more upon home and its inmates^ 
for his personal and social pleasures : while the 
kind and degree of improvement which has been 
made in women's education^ has made them in 
some degree capable of being his companions in 
ideas and mental tastes^ while leaving them^ in 
most cases j still hopelessly inferior to him. His 
desire of mental communion is thus in general 
satisfied by a communion &om which he learns 
nothing. An unimproving and unstimulating 
companionship is substituted for (what he might 
otherwise have been obliged to seek) the society 
of his equals in powers and his fellows in the 
higher pursuits. We see, accordingly, that young 
men of the greatest promise generally cease to 
improve as soon as they marry, and, not im- 
proving, inevitably degenerate. If the wife does 
not push the husband forward, she always holds 
him back. He ceases to care for what she does 
not care for ; he no longer desires, and ends by 
disliking and shunning, society congenial to his 
former aspirations, and which would now shame 
his falling-oflf from them ; his higher faculties 
both of mind and heart cease to be called into acti- 
vity. And this change coinciding with the new and 
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selfish interests which are created by the family^ 
after a few years he differs in no material respect 
from those who have never had wishes for any- 
thing but the common vanities and the common 
pecuniary objects. 

What marriage may be in the case of two 
persons of cultivated faculties^ identical in opi- 
iiions and purposes^ between whom there exists 
that best kind of equality^ similarity of powers 
and capacities with reciprocal superiority in them 
— so that each can enjoy the luxury of looking up 
to the other^ and can have alternately the pleasure 
of leading and of being led in the path of develop- 
ment — I will not attempt to describe. To those 
who can conceive it, there is no need ; to those 
who cannot^ it would appear the dream of an 
enthusiast. But I maintain^ with the profoundest 
conviction^ that this, and this only, is the ideal of 
marriage ; and that all opinions, customs, and in- 
stitutions which favour any other notion of it, or 
turn the conceptions and aspirations connected 
with it into any other direction, by whatever pre- 
tences they may be coloured, are relics of primitive 
barbarism. The moral regeneration of mankind 
will only really commence, when the most funda- 
mental of the social relations is placed under the 
rule of equal justice, and when human beings 
learn to cultivate their strongest sympathy with 
an equal in rights and in cultivation. 
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Thus far^ tbe benefits whieb it has appeal:^ 
that the world would gain by ceasing to nake 
sex a disqualification for privileges and a badge 
of subjection^ are social rather than indivMLuai; 
consisting in an increase of the general fund of 
thinking and acting power^ and an improyement 
in the general conditions of the association of 
men with women. But it would be a grysvom 
understatement of the case to omit tibe most 
dkect benefit of all^ the unspeakable jgaun in 
private happiness to the liberated half of 1^ 
species; the difference to them between a life of 
subjection to the will of others^ and a life of 
rational freedom. After the primary necessities 
of food and raiment^ freedom is the first aind 
strongest want of human nature. While man- 
kind are lawless^ their desire is for lawless free^ 
dom. When they have learnt to understand the 
meaning of duty and the value of reason^ they 
incline more and more to be guided and restrained 
by these in the exercise of their freedom ; but 
they do not therefore desire freedom less ; th^ 
do not become disposed to accept the wiU of 
other people as the representative and intor- 
I«eter of those guiding principles. On the oon- 
trary, the ccHumunities in which the reason has 
been most cultivated^ and in which the iden of 
social duty has been most powerful^ are those 
which have most strongly asserted the freedom 
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of action of the individual — tlie liberty of each to 
govern his conduct by his own feelings of duty^ 
and by such laws and social restraints as his own 
conscience can subscribe to. 

He who would rightly appreciate the worth of 
personal independence as an element of happi- 
ness^ should consider the value he himself puts 
upon it as an ingredient of his own. There is no 
subject on which there is a greater habitual diffe- 
rence of judgment between a man judging for 
himself^ and the same man judging for other 
people. When he hears others complaining that 
they are not allowed freedom of action — that their 
own will has not sufficient influence in the regu- 
lation of their affairs — ^his inclination is^ to ask^ 
what are their grievances ? what positive damage 
they sustain ? and in what respect they consider 
their affairs to be mismanaged ? and if they fail 
to make out^ in answer to these questions^ what 
appears to him a sufficient case, he turns a deaf 
ear^ and regards their complaint as the fanciful 
querulousness of people whom nothing reasonable 
will satisfy. But he has a quite different standard 
of judgment when he is deciding for himself. 
Then, the most unexceptionable administration of 
his interests by a tutor set over him, does not 
satisfy his feelings : his personal exclusion from 
the deciding authority appears itself the greatest 
grievance of all, rendering it superfluous even to 
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enter into the question of mismanagement. It is 
the same with nations. What citizen of a free 
country would listen to any offers of good and 
skilful administration^ in return for the abdica- 
tion of freedom ? Even if he could believe that 
good and skilful administration can exist among 
a people ruled by a will not their own, would 
not the consciousness of working out their 
own destiny under their own moral respon- 
sibility be a compensation to his feelings for 
great rudeness and imperfection in the details of 
public affairs ? Let him rest assured that what- 
ever he feels on this point, women feel in a fully 
equal degree. Whatever has been said or written, 
from the time of Herodotus to the present, of the 
ennobling influence of free government — the nerve 
and spring which it gives to all the faculties, the 
larger and higher objects which it presents to the 
intellect and feelings, the more unselfish public 
spirit, and calmer and broader views of duty, 
that it engenders, and the generally loftier plat- 
form on which it elevates the individual as a moral, 
spiritual, and social being — is every particle 
as true of women as of men. Are these things 
no important part of individual happiness ? Let 
any man call to mind what he himself felt on 
emerging from boyhood — ^from the tutelage and 
control of even loved and affectionate elders — ^and 
entering upon the responsibilities of manhood. 
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Was it not like the physical effect of taking off a 
heavy weight, or releasing him from obstructive, 
even if not otherwise painful, bonds ? Did he 
not feel twice as much alive, twice as much a 
human being, as before ? And does he imagine 
that women have none of these feelings ? But it 
is a striking fact, that the satisfactions and 
mortifications of personal pride, though all in all 
to most men when the case is their own, have 
less allowance made for them in the case of other 
people, and are less listened to as a ground or a 
justification of conduct, than any other natural 
human feelings ; perhaps because men compliment 
them in their own case with the names of so 
many other qualities, that they are seldom 
conscious how mighty an influence these feelings 
exercise in their own lives. No less large and 
powerful is their part, we may assure ourselves, in 
the lives and feelings of women. Women are 
schooled into suppressing them in their most 
natural and most healthy direction, but the in- 
ternal principle remains, in a diflferent outward | 
form. An active and energetic mind, if denied | 
liberty, will seek for power: refused the com- 
mand of itself, it will assert its personality by \ 
attempting to control others. To allow to any 
human beings no existence of their own but 
what depends on others, is givmg far too 
high a premium on bending others to their pmv 
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poses. Where liberty cannot be hoped for^ and 
power can^ power becomes the grand object of 
human desire; those to whom others will not 
leave the undisturbed management of their own 
affairs^ will compensate themselves^ if they can^ by 
meddling for their own purposes with the affairs 
of others. Hence also women's pq^ision for per* 
sonal beauty^ and dress and display ; and all the 
evils that flow from it^ in the way of mischievous 
luxury and social immorality. The love of power 
and the love of liberty are in eternal antagonism. 
/Where there is least liberty, the passion for power 
I is the most ardent and unscrupulous. The desire 
of power over others can only cease to be a de- 
praving agency among mankind, when each of 
them individually is able to do without it ; which 
can only be where respect for liberty in the per- 
sonal concerns of each is an established principle. 
But it ia not only through the sentiment of 
personal dignity, that the free direction and dis- 
posal of their own faculties is a source of indi- 
vidual happiness, and tobe fettered and restricted in 
it, a source of unhappiness, to human beings, and 
not least to women. There is nothing, after disease, 
indigence, and guilt, so fatal to the pleasurable 
enjoyment of life as the want of a worthy outlet 
' for the active faculties. Women who have the 
cares of a family, and while they have the cares 
of a family, have this outlet, and it generally 
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suffices for them : but what of the greatlj in- 
creasing number of women, who have had no 
opportunity of exercising the vocation which 
they are mocked by telling them is their "proper 
one ? What of the women whose children hare 
been lost to them by death or distance^ or have 
grown up^ married, and formed homes of their 
own? There are abundant examples of men 
who^ after a life engrossed by business, retire with 
a competency to the enjoyment, as they hope, of 
rest, but to whom, as they are unable to acquire 
new interests and excitements that can replace 
the old, the change to a life of inactivity brings 
ennui, melancholy, and premature death. Yet 
no one thinks of the parallel case of so many 
worthy and devoted women, who, having paid what 
they are told is their debt to society — having 
brought up a family blamelessly to manhood and 
womanhood — having kept a house as long as they 
had a house needing to be kept — are deserted by 
the sole occupation for which they have fitted 
themselves; and remain with undiminished activity 
but with no employment for it, unless perhaps a 
daughter or daughter-in-law is willing to abdicate 
in their favour the discharge of the same Ainc- 
tions in her younger household. Surely a hard 
lot for the old age of those who have worthily 
discharged, as long as it was given to them to 
discharge, what the world accounts their only 
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social duty. Of such women^ and of those others 
to whom this duty has not been committed at 
all — many of whom pine through life with the 
consciousness of thwarted vocations^ and acti- 
vities which are not suffered to expand — ^the 
only resources^ speaking generally^ are religion 
and charity. But their religion^ though it may 
be one of feelings and of ceremonial observance^ 
cannot be a religion of action^ unless in the 
form of charity. For charity many of them are 
by nature admirably fitted ; but to practise it 
usefully^ or even without doing mischief^ requires 
the education^ the manifold preparation^ the know- 
ledge and the thinking powers^ of a skUM ad-, 
ministrator. There are few of the administrative 
functions of government for which a person would 
not be fit, who is fit to bestow charity usefully. 
In this as in other cases (pre-eminently in that 
of the education of children), the duties per- 
mitted to women cannot be performed properly, 
without their being trained for duties which, to 
the great loss of society, are not permitted to 
them. And here let me notice the singular way 
in which the question of women's disabilities is 
jfrequently presented to view, by those who find 
it easier to draw a ludicrous picture of what they 
^ do not like, than to answer the arguments for it. 
I When it is suggested that women's executive 
\ capacities and prudent counsels might sometimes 
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be found valuable in affidrs of state^ these lovers 
of fun hold up to the ridicule of the worlds as 
sitting in parliament or in the cabinet^ girls in 
their teens^ or young wives of two or three and 
twenty, transported bodily, exactly as they are, 
from the drawing-room to the House of Com- 
mons. They forget that males are not usually 
selected at this early age for a seat in Par- 
liament, or for responsible political functions. 
Common sense would tell them that if such 
trusts were confided to women, it would be 
to such as having no special vocation for mar- 
ried life, or preferring another employment of 
their faculties (as many women even now prefer 
to marriage some of the few honourable occupa- 
tions within their reach), have spent the best 
years of their youth in attempting to qualify 
themselves for the pursuits in which they desire 
to engage; or still more frequently perhaps, 
widows or wives of forty or fifty, by whom the 
knowledge of life and faculty of government 
which they have acquired in their families, could 
by the aid of appropriate studies be made avail- 
able on a less contracted scale. There is no 
country of Europe in which the ablest men have 
not frequently experienced, and keenly appreciated, 
the value of the advice and help of clever and 
experienced women of the world, in the attain- 
ment beth of private and of public objects ; and 
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there are important matters of public administra* 
tion to which few men are equally competent 
with such women; among others^ the detailed 
control of expenditure. But what we are now 
discussing is not the need which society has of 
the services of women in public business, but the 
dull and hopeless life to which it so often con- 
demns them^ by forbidding them to exercise the 
practical abilities which many of them are con* 
scious of| in any wider field than one which to 
some of them neyer was^ and to others is no 
longer, open. If there is anything vitally im- 
portant to the happiness of human beings, it is 
that they should relish their habitual pursuit 
This requisite of an enjoyable life is very imper- 
fectly granted, or altogether denied, to a large 
part of mankind ; and by its absence many a life 
is a failure, which is provided, in appearance, with 
every requisite of success. But if circumstances 
which society is not yet skilful enough to over-? 
come, render such failures often for the present 
inevitable, society need not itself inflict them. 
The injudiciousness of parents, a youth's own 
inexperience, or the absence of external oppor- 
tunities for the congenial vocation, and their 
presence for an uncongenial, condemn numbers 
of men to pass their lives in doing one thing reluc- 
tantly and ill, when there are other things which 
they could have done well and happily. But on 
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vomen this seiitenoe is imposed by actual law> 
and by customs equivalent to law. Wbat^ in 
unenligbtened sodeiieB, colour^ race, religion, or 
in the case of a conquered country, nationaUty, 
are to some men, sex i$ to all women; a 
p^emptory exclusion from almost all honourable 
occupations, but either such as cannot be fulfilled 
by others, or such as those othars do not think 
worthy of their acceptance. Sufferings arisicff 
from causes of this nature usually meet with so 
little sympathy, that few persons are aware of the 
great amount of unhappiness even now pro- 
duced by the feeling of a wasted life. The case 
will be even more frequent, as increased cultiva- 
tion creates a greater aad greater disproportion 
between the ideas and faculties of women, and 
the scope which society allows to their activity. 

When we consider the positive evil caused to 
the disqualified half of the human race by their 
disqualification— first in the loss of the most in- 
spiriting and elevating kind of personal enjoy- 
ment, and next in the weariness, disappointment, 
and profound dissatisfaction with life, which are 
so often the substitute for it; one feels that 
among all the lessons which men require for 
carrying on the struggle against the inevitable 
imperfections of their lot on earth, there is no 
lesson which they more need, than not to add to 
the evils which nature inflicts, by their jealous 
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and prejudiced restrictioiis on one another. 
Their vain fears only substitute other and worse 
evils for those which they are idly apprehensive 
of: while every restraint on the freedom of 
conduct of any of their human fellow creatures^ 
(otherwise than by making them responsible for 
any evil actually caused by it)^ dries up ^o tanto 
the principal fountain of human happiness^ and 
leaves the species less rich^ to an inappreciable 
degree^ in all that makes life valuable to the 
individual human being. 



THE END. 
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Daughter, Lady Boubchieb. With Two Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 3 vols. 
8vo. price d6s, 

.LIFE of ALEXANDER VOK HITMBOLDT. Compiled in Commemo- 
ration of the Centenary of his Birth. Edited by Professor Earl Bbxthns, 
Director of the Observatory at Leipzig. Translated by Janb and CABOLont 
j.ktuaa.T., 2 vols. 8vo. with Three Portraits, price 96s, 

MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his Son, Baron E. Vok 
Stockiiab. Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by F. Max 
Mt^LLSB, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 2ls, 

XORD GEORGE BEKTINCX ; A Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. Benjamin Disbabu, M.P. Eighth Edition, reused, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

The LIFE OF ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, CiyU Engineer. 
By IBAMBABD Bbxtkbl, B.CX. of Lincoln's Inn ; Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 2ls. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAT. By Dr. Bbnce Jones, 

Secretary of the Royal Institation. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, and Bight Engravings on Wood, price 28«. 
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FASABAY M a DI800YXBEB. By Jomr Ttvdaix, LL.D. D.O.L. 
F JL8. ProtaMxr cC K«tax«l Fhiloeophy in the Boyal Institatiioii. Fcp. 8to. 

BSCOLLECnOVS of PA8T LIFE. By Sir Hmr Hoixakd, Bart. 
M.D. FJLa ftc FhyiidAii-ln'Ordixuay to the Queen. Third BdltioiL Poet 
8to. podoe 10«. 6d. 

Tho LI7S and LSTTXB8 of tlie Bot. 8TDHST 81CITH. Edited 
toy hJs Itenghter, Lady Holland, and Ifn. Axjmss, Oiown 8to. prloe 6«. 

LEADEBS of PUBLIC OPIKIOH in ntSLAKD; Swift, Flood, 
Grattan, and O'ConneU. By W. E. H. Lbckt, M JL. New Bditlon, revjaed and 
enlarged. Orown 8to. price 7s, 6d. 

DICnOKABY of OEHEBAL BIOQBAPHY; containing Gondse 
MemoiiB and Kotioea of the moat Eminent Feraons of all Ooontriee, from Uie 
Earliest Ages to the Freeent Time. Edited by W. L. B. Oaiss. 8to. 31«. 

LIVE8 of the QUEEHS of EBGLAHB. By Aairas Stricxlakd. 
Lltxrary Edition, newly reriaed ; with Fortraita of every Queen, Antographa, 
and Vignettes. 8 toIb. poet 8yo. 7s. 6d. eadi. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLHrGTOK. By the Bev. Gt, B. Olbio, 
M.A. Fopnlar Edition, carefully rerised ; with oopbnu Additions. Orown 8to. 
Willi Portrait, 6s. 

FELIX XEKBELBBOHN'B LETTEB8 from Italy and Switzerland, 
and Letters fr<m 1888 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, with 
Portrait. 2 vola. crown 8to. 0«. each. 

XEMOntS of SIB EENBT HAVELOCX, K.O.B. By Johk ClXbx 
Habshxan. Oabinet Edition, with Portrait. Orown 8yo. price Zs, M. 

VICISSITUBE8 of FAIOLIES. By Sir J. Berkabd Bubxe, C.B. 
TTlster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols, crown 
8to. 21«. 

The BISE of GBEAT FAMILIES, other EBsays and Stories. By Sir 
J. BsBNABD BuBXX, O.B. Ulster King of Arms. Orown 8to. price \2s, 6d. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOBAPHY. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Stephbn, LL.D. Oabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Orown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 

KAUITBEB'S BIOOBAPHICAL TBEASXTBY. Latest Edition, re- 
oonstmoted, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with about 1,000 
additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. B. Oatxs. Fcp. 8yo. price 6<. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBAXCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Bfedding, 
Trin. OoU. Cantab. 6 vols. 8vo. price £3 12«. To be completed in One more 
Volume. 



Criticism^ Philosophy^ Polity^ &c. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIEHOE of JUBISPBUBEBCE. 

By Shkldon Amob, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court, 
London. 8to. prloe 18«. 
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The IVSTinrTES of JtrSTIiriAir; with English Intxpduction, Trans- 
lation and Notes. Bj T. C. Bandabs, M.A. Barrister, late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Oxon. New Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

SOGBATES and tho SOOSATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
* German of Dr. B. Zelleb* with the Author's approval, by the Bev. Oswald J. 
Beichbl, B.CL. and 1£.A. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d, 

The STOICS, EPICUBEAKS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. B. Zbllbr, with the Author's -approval, by Oswald J. Beichkl, 
B.CL. and M.A. Crown 8vo. price lis. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes, 
By Sir A. Grant, Bart. MJL LL.D. Third Edition, revised and partly 
rewritten. [In the press. 

The NICOXACHEAV ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly transited into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. lis. 

ELEXEHT8 of LOGIC. By B. Whatblt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

Elements of Bhetorie. By the same Author. New Edition. 8yo. 
lOs. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

English Synonymes. By E. Jane Whatelt. Edited by Ardibishop 
Whatelt. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 

BACOK'S ESSATS with AKKOTATIOirS. By B. Whatelt, D.P. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBXS, collected and edited by J. Sfeddino, M.A. 
B. L. Ellis, If .A. and D. D. Heath. New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 
price £8. 13s. 6d. 

The SUBJEOTIOir of WOMEN. By John Stuabt Mill. New 
Edition. Poet 8vo. 6s. 

On BEFBESEBTATIVE GOVEBNXEHT. By John Stuabt Mux. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 

On LIBEBTT. By John Sttabt Mill. Fourth Edition. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d, Crown 8vo. price Is. id. 

FBINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the same Author. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

UTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. Fourth Edition. 8yo. ^ 

DISSEBTATIONS and DISCITSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 

CAL, and HISTOBICAL. By John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition, revised. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s, 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discoased in his Writings. By John Stuart 
Hill. Fourth Edition. 8vo. Ids. 

An OUTLINE of the NECES8ABT LAWS of THOtraHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the licet Bev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D.D. F.B.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

PBIHCIPIES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnby Dunning 
Maclbod, M.A. Barrister-at;>Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. VOL.L 
8vo. price 16s, 
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A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOCIH ATIYE and IKDVOTIVS. By John 
SruABlF Kill. Bigbth Bdition. Two toIs. 8to. 25«. 

The ELECTIOK of BEPBESEHTATIYES, Parliamentary and Mom- 
«ipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Habb, Ba]Ti8ter>at-Law. Fonrth Bditfon, with 
AdditioxiB. Crown 8yo. 7s, 

BFEECHSS of the SIGHT HOK. LORD XAOAULAY, corrected hj 
Himaelf . People's Bditilon, crown Byo, S*. 6d, 

Lord Maeanlay's Speeehei on Parliamentary Beform in 1881 and 

1882. lAmo. U, 

A DICTIOK ABY of the ENGLISH LANOIT AGE. By E. G. Lathah, 
H.A. M J). F.B.8. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Bamtjbl Johksok, m 
edited by the Ber. H. J. Todd, with nunflrons Emendations and Additions. 
In Four volnmes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAUBUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHBASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in literary 
Composition. By F. M. Boget, H.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

LECTUBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By R Max Mux^eb, 
M. A. &c. Foreign Member of the French Institute. Seventh Edition. Two yols. 
crown 8yo. price ll«. 

MANITAL of ENGLISH LITEBATITBE, Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Aknold, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

THREE CENTITBIES of ENGLISH LITEBATITBE. By Chabiss 

DuKB YONOE, Begius Brqfessor of Modem History and English Literature in 
Queen's CoIL^, Belfast. Crown 8to. price 7s, 6d, 

SOUTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Key. 
J. W. Wabtbb, BJ>. Square crown 8yo. 125. 6d. 

HISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COMMENTABY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Eausgh, Ph.D. Vol. I. Oenet(s, 
8yo. 18<. or adapted for the General Beader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus^ 15s, or 
adapted for the General Beader, 125. Yol. IU. LwUicus fi Fabt I. 15«. or 
adapted for the General Beader, Ss, Vol. IV. ZeviHcttSf Pabt II. l&s, or 
adapted for the General Beader, Ss. 

A DICTIONABY of BOMAN and GBEEE ANTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thousand Engrayings on Wood from Ancient Originals, illnstratiye 
of the Industrial Arts and Social life of the Greeks and Bomans. By A. Bioh, 
B.A. Third Edition, reyised and improyed. Crown 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY. By John T. White, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. E. Biddle, M.A. Ozon. Third Edition, reyised. 2 yols. 4to. 
pp. 2,128, price 43s, cloth. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY antermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of Unlyenity Students from the Parent Work (as 
aboye). Medium 8yo. pp. 1,048, price 18s, doth. 

WHITE'S JTTNf OB STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY. New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, 
price 12«. 

«-«.«.4.^w / The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY, price bs, Bd. 

separately | rj^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, price 7s, 6d, 

An ENGLISH-GBEEX LEXICON, containing all the G^reek Woids 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonoe, B.A. New Edition 
4to. price 21«. 
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Mr. T0VQS*8 VXW LEXIOOV, Sngliih and Greek, abridged from 
bis liirger work (u above). Beyised Edition. Sqnan 12mo. price Ss, 6d, 

A OBBBX-EVOIISH LSZlCOV. Compiled by H. Gt, Liddsll, DJ). 
Dean of Obritt Obnrch, and B. Scott, D.D. Dean of Bocbeeter. Siztb Bditloii. 
Crown 4to. price 86f. 

A Lezieon, Greek and English, abridged from Ijddeix and Scott's 

QftA-Englith Lexicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7<. M. 

A SAHSKBIT-SVGLISH DICTIOHABY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Boman Letters. Ocnnpiled t^ T. 
BnnrsT, Prof, in the Univ. of O^tingen. 8to. b2». ^d, 

A PSACnCAL DIGTIOITABY of the EBENCH and SVGLI8H LAV- 

OUAGEa By L. CoNTANSEAU. Fourteenth Edition. FoBt8To.lO«. 6d. 

Contanseau's Poeket Dictionary, French and Engb'sh, abridged from 
the above t^ the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. 8«. 6<f. 

raw PSACnCAL DICTIONABT of the OEBXAK LAKGU AGE ; 

Gennan-English and English-German. By the Bev. W. L. Blagklkt, M.A. 
and Dr. Oabl ICabtin Fbiedlaitoxb. Post 8vo. 7«. M. 

The XA8TBBY of LA]raiJAGES;_or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. 
ICadras. Thfird Edition. 



Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbendeboast, late of the Civil Service at 

8vo. 6«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

XlflCELLAHEOirS and POSTHITXOUS W0SX8 of the Late HEHBT 

THOMAS BTTOEIiE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatlob. 
8 vols. 8vo. price 52«. 6<l. 

In the MOBHIHGLAED ; or, the Law of the Origin and Transformation 
of Christianity. By John S. SruABT-GLENNDi, H.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. the New Philosophy of History and the Origin of the Doctrines d 
Christianity. 8vo. price 10«. 

XISCELLANEOirS WBITIEGS of JOHN COVIKGTOE, M.A. bite 
Corpus Brofessor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Symonds, H.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, MJL LL.D. FJEt.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

SEASIDE XirSIiraS on SUKDAYS AHD week-days. By 

A. E. H. B. Crown 8vo. price 8«. 6<f. 

Beereations of a Conntry Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and 
Second Sebibs, crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. each. 

The Common-plaee Philosopher in Town and Conntry. By A. E. H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price Zt, M. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. E. H. B. Crown 8vo. 8«. M, 

The Autnmn Holidays of a Conntry Parson ; Essays oontribnted to 

Froitt's Magazine, &c. By A. E. H. B. Crown 8vo. Z*. Zd, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. E. H. B. Fibst 
and SxcoND Sebies, crown 8vo. 8«. Bd. each. 
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Critieal Sitays of a Covntry Parion, selected from Essays oon- 
tAhntoSi to Fnuer^tMoffcuine, 1^A.E.H.B. Grown 8to. 8«. 6d. 

Sunday Alternooiis at tlie Parisli Chureh of a Bcottis h UniTersity 
Gily. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8to. 8<. 6d. 

Lessons of Kiddie Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Hen. B7A.K.H. B. Ctovm 9vo. U. Sd, 

Ckmnsel and Ck»mfort spoken from a City Pnlpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8to. piioB 3t* M» 

Changed Aspeots of Unehanged Tmths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 

BnndAys. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. Bs. M, 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A.E.H.B. Crown 8vo. S<. 6d. 

SHORT STUDIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By Jambs ANTHomr 
Vboudb, H JL late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 3 vols, crown 8to. price 12i. 

LORD MACAULATS XISCELLANEOITS WBITIHOS :~ 

LiBBABY BDfnoN. 3 Tols. 8to. Portrait, 3l4. 
FBOPUB'sBDinoN. 1 ToL crown 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

lOBD MACATrLATS XISCELLAEEOUS WBITIEOS and SPEECHES. 

Btddert's SoiTioir, in crown 8to. price 8«. 

The Bey. STBHEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS ; including 
his Contribntions to tbe Edinburgh JSeview. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bot. Sydney Smith ; a Selection of 
the meet memorable FaraageB in his Writings and ConverBation. 16mo. 3s, M, 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a BeligiouB Sceptic. By 
HXNBT BOOKB8. Latest Bdition. Fcp. 8to. price 5«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply, Latest Edition. Fcp 8to. price 8«. M, 

CHIPS from a QEBMAN WOBKSHOP ; being EssayB on the Science 
of Beligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By F. Max MUllsb, 
M.A. &c. Foreign Member of the French Institute. 8 toIs. 8yo. £3. 

AHALTSIS of the PHEKOMENA of the HTTMAIT MIKD. By 

Jambs Mill. ▲ New Edition, with Notes, niustratiye and Critical, by 
Albxakder Bain, Andbiew Fikdlatbb, and Geobqb Gbotb. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John Stuabt Mill. 3 vols. 8yo. price 2Bs. 

An IlTTBODtrCTIOV to MEKTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J. D. Mobbll, M.A. LL.D. 8yo. 12t, 

ELEXEKTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 
Intellectual Powers. By the same Author. Post 8to. 7s, 6d. 

The SECBET of HEOEL; being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. STmuNa, LL.D. 2 yols. 8vo. 29s, 

SIB WILLIAM HAXILTOH ; being the Philosophy of Perception : an 
Analyris. By J. H. Subleno, LL.D. 8vo. 6s, 

LECTUBES on the PHILOSOPHY of LAW. Together with Whewell 
and Hegel, and Hegel and Mr. W. B. Smith ; a Vindication in a Physico- 
Mathematical Begard. By J. H. Subuno, LL.S. 8vo. 6s, 
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Af BSaABDS FROTOPLASM. By J. H. SriBLma, LL.D. Second 
Edition, with AdditioiuMn reference to ICr. Hnxl^s Second Dnne and a new 
Preface in reply to Mr. Hoxtey in * Yeast.' 8yo. indLoe 2*. 

The SENSES and the IITTELLECT. By AijixA]!n)EB Baqt, MJ), 
ProfesBor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8yo. Us, 

XEITTAL and MOEAL SCIEKCE: a Oompendimn of Psychology 
and BthioB. By the same Anthor. Third Edition. Crown 8to. 10«* M, Or 
separately : Fart I. Menial Science, price (to. Bd, ; Part II. Moral Science, 
price 4«. 6d, 

LOGIC, DEBirCTIVE and IKDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Pabtb, crown Sro. 10<. 6d. Each Part may be had separately :— 
Pabt I. Deduction, is. Past U. Induction, 6s, 6d. 

TIME and SPACE ; a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadwobth H. 
HoDOSOir. (This work coven the whole ground of SpecnIatiTe Philosophy.) 
Sva price 16«. 

The THEOBT of PRACTICE ; an ETHICAL ENQUIBT. By the same 
Anthor. (This work, in conjunction with the f or^^lhg, completes a eystem of 
Philosoplqr.) 2 toIs. Sto. price 34«. , 

The PHILOSOPHY of mSCESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ghabubs Bbat. Second Editicm. 
8yo. 9s, 

A Manual of Anthropology, or Science of Man, based on Modem 

Besearch. By the same Author. CSrown 8to. price 6s, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
8yo. c^ 

A TREATISE on HTJMAir HATITRE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Beasoning into Moral Subjects. By David Hxthb. 
Edited, with Notes, &c. by T. H. Grksn, Fellow of BaUid College, Oxford ; and 
T. H. Qbosb, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 

[In the press, 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By DaVid Hume. 
By the same Editors. 3 vols. 8to. [/» the press, 

ITEBERWEO'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 

DCKITBINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lixdsat, 
M.A. F.B.S.E. 8to. price I6s, 

A BTTDGET of PARADOXES. By Auoustus Ve Moboan, P.K.AJS. 
and O.P.S. Beprinted, with the Author's Additions, from the Athenceum, 8vo, 
price 16s, 

Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OTTTLIITES of ASTROKOMY. By Sir J. E. W. Hebschbl, Bart 
M.A. Latest] Edition, with 9 Plates and numerous Diagrams. Square crown 
8to. price 12s, 

ESSAYS on ASTROKOMY : a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; and a Dissertation 
on the approaching Transit of Venus : preceded l^ a Sketch of the Life and 
Work of Sir John Herschel. By Bichard A. PBOCroB, B.A. Hon. Sec. BJLS. 
With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. prioe 12«. 
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The MOON' ; her Motioni, Aspeet, Soenery, and Physical Conditioa. 

Bj BiCHABD A. Pbootob, B.A. Cantab. Hon. Beo. B.A.S. With Plates, Oharti, 
Woodcuts, and Ttazee Lunar Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Grown 
8vo. price 15«. 

The SUIT; SULEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the PLANETABY 

SYSTEM. By Bichabd A. Pbocttob, B.A. F.B JLS. Second Edition, with 10 
Plates (7 coloured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8yo. lU, 

OTHEB WOELDS THAN OTJES; the PloraHtv of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By the same Author. Third 
Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 10«. Bd. 

The OEBS ABOUNB VB ; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Moon 
and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By the 
same Author. Crown 8to. price 7«. 6d, 

The STAB DEPTHS; or, Other Suni than Onrs: a Treatise on 
stars, Star-Systems, and Star-Cloudlets. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
with numerous niustrations. ITn the press. 

SATXrBN and iti SYSTEM. By the same Author. Svo. with 14Plates, 14«. 

SCHELLEB'S SFECTBlTtt ANALYSIS, in its ^pUcation to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heayenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jakr and 0. La^ocll ; edited, with Notes, by W. HuooiKS, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 228 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 28<. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in TwelTe Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to * Webb's Celeetial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illusteated by 9 Diagrams. By Richabd 
A. Pboctob, B Jl. Hon. Sec. R.A.S. Crown 870. &s, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.8. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
RoBEBT Angus Smith, Ph.I). F.R.S. I'.C.S. Gk>Temment Inspector of Alkali 
Works. With 8 Illustrations. 8to. inrlce 24«. 

ITAITTICAL SITBVEYINO, an INTBODTJCTION to the PBACTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STTTDY of. By John Knox Laughton, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Small 8to. price Bs, 

MAGNETISM and DEVUTION of the COMPASS. For the Use of 

Students in Navigation and Science Schools. By John Meebbuibij), LLJ). 
F.R.A.S. 18mo. price Is, Bd, 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
MoTements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Soorr, M.A. T.C.D. 
8to. 10«. 6d, 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S OENEBAL DICTIONABY of 6E06BAPHY, 

Descriptiye, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gkusetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected to the Present Date by the 
Author's Son, Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. I vol. 8yo. [ilTeaWy readf. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN GEOOBAPHY. In 

81 Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Koting all the Chief Places of HistOTical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G-. Bdtlkb,.MJL. 
Imp. 4to. price Ss. Cd, sewed, or 5«. cloth. 
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A XAHirAL of OEOaBAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and PoUtical. 
By W. HUQBES, F.B.G.S. With6MipB. Vcp,7s,6d. 

KAUKDEB'S TBXASITBT of OEOOSAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
DeecriptiTe, and Political. Edited by W. HnaHBS, F.B.a.S. BeriMd Edition, 
with 7 liaps and 16 Flatos. Fcp. (to. doth, or 10«. bound in calf. 



Natural History and Popidar Science. 

TSXT-BOOXS of SCIXKCE, MECHAKICAL and PHYSICAL, Edited 
by T. M. OooDEVB, M.A. and 0. W. Mkrbtftkt.d, F.B.S. 
1. (JoODBvA's Mechanism, 8^. M, 

3. Blozam'b Metals, 3«. 6d. 

8. Millbb's Inorganic Chemistry, ftf. Bd, 

4. QvLFFSJfB Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s, 6d, 

Notes and Solutions to Algebra and Trigonometry, 3*, 6d, 
0. WATSOir's Plane and Solid Qeometry, 3s, 6d, 

6. Maxwbll's Theory of Heat, 3s, Bd, 

7. MBBsmBLiyB Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. 6d, 
Hubteb'b Est to Mbbbifikld's Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s, 6d, 

8. Andbbson's Strength of Materials and Structures, 3s, Bd, 

9. Jbnkin'b Electrici^ and Magnetism, 3s, 6d, 

10. 8hbllb7*s Workshop Appliances, 3s, Bd, 

11. Thobpb's QnantitatiTe Chemical Analysis, 4a, Bd, 

ELEMEITTABT TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Gaxot's tUments de Physique (with the Author's 
sanction) by E« Atkinson, Fh.D. F.O.S. New Edition, revised and enlarged ; 
with a Coloured Plate and 726 Woodcuts. Post 8to. lbs, 

KATTTEAL PHILOSOPHY for OEKESAL EEABEES and YOlTire 

PEBSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulae, 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cours de 
Physique (with the Author's sanction) by B. Atkinson, Fh.D. F.C.S. Crown 
8yo. with 404 Woodcuts, price 7s, Bd, 

HELMHOLTZ>S POPITLAB LECTUEES on SCIEKTIPIC StTBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price Vis, Bd. 

Mrs. MAECErS COKYEESATIOVS on KATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bevised by the Author's Son, and augmented by Conversations on Spectrum 
Analysis and Solar Chemistry. With 86 Plates. Crown 8vo. price Is, Bd, 

SOtrN'D : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Boyal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John TrNDAiXi, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. New Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Portrait of M, ScMadni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9s, 

HEAT a KOBE of MOTIOK. By Professor John Ttndall, LL.D. 
B.CL. F.B.& Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, IBs, Bd, 

COVTBIBUTIONS to MOLECITLAE PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 

BABIANT HEAT ; a Series of Memoirs publiBhed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions and Philosophical Magazine. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. 
With 2 Plates and 81 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16«. 

EESEAECHES on DIAHAOKETISM and MAQKE-CBYSTALLIC 

ACnON ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By the same Author. 
With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. 8to. price 14«. 
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K0TS8 of a 00VS8E of SXVSV LBCTinUBfl on B£SCTBIOAL 

FHBNOMENA and THBOBIBS, deUTwed at the BoTal Instltatloii, AJ). 1870. 
By John Ttndall, LL.D. down 8yo. Is. sewed, or Is. M. doth. 

ELEMEKTABY TREATISE on the WAYB-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By HUMFHBXT Llotd» D.D. D.CX. FroYoet of Trinity OoDege, DnhUn. Third 
Edition, reviled and enlarged. 8to. prioe lOt. 6d. 

lECTUBES on LIGHT delivered in the United States of America in 
the Years 1872 and 1878. By John Tyndall, LLJ). D.GX. FJt.& With 
I'rontispieoe and Diagrams. Crown 8to. price 7s. 6d. 

BOTES of a COXTBSE of BIBB LEOTTIBES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1869. By the same Author. Crown 8to. price Is. sewed, 
orl«.6<l. doth. 

EBAGHBBTS of SOIEBCB. By John TTin>ALLp LL.P. D.C.L. F.B.S. 
Third Bdition. 8to. price 14«. 

LIGHT SOIEBOE for LEISUBE HOIFBS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentiilc finbjects, Natural Phenomena, &a By B. A. Pbootob, 
BJL F.B^S. Second Bdition, rerised, of the First Series. Grown 8vo. price 
7s. 6d.— Second Sbrdcs, including a Sketch of the Life of Mary SomerriUe. 
Crown 8to. price 7s. Bd, 

The COBBELATIOB of PHYSICAL FOBCBS. By Sir W. R Obotb, 
Q.C. y.F.B.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Oontbinity. 
8to. 10«. 6d. 

Frofessor OWEB'S LECTtTBES on the OOMFABATIYB ABATOHY 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 385 Woodcuts. 
8to. ils. 

The OOMPABATIYE ABATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the YBBTB- 

BBATE AimCALS. By Biohabd Owbn, F.B.S. D.G Ji. With 1,473 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. 8yo. £8. I3s, 6d« 

PBIBCIPLE8 of ABIXAL HECHABICS. By the Bey. S. Haughtok, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dabl. M.D. DnbL and D.C X. Ozon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8yo. price 21«. 

the ABCIEBT STOBE IMPLEMEBT8, WEAP0B8, and OBBA- 

HENTS of GBEAT BBITAIN. ByJoHNETAN8,F.B.S.F.SA. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8to. price 28«. 

The 0BI6IB of CIVILISATIOB and the PBIMITIVE CaBDITIOB 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbook, 
Bart. M.P. F.B.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8to. price 16«. 

The PBIMITIVE IBHABITABTS of SCABDIBAYIA: containing ^ 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombe, and Mode of Living of the 
Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By SsEV Niubon. 
With 16 Plates of Figures and 8 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

BIBLE ABIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev. J. Q, 
WOOB, MA. F.L.S. With about 100 Yignettes on Wood. 8vo.2U. 

HOMES WITHOITT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed accordiDg to their Principle of Construction. By the Bev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 21*. 
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XAVKIKB, their OBIGXK and DESTIKT. By an M.A. of Balliol 
OoUege, Oxford, Containing a New Translation of the First Three Chapters of 
Genesis ; a Critical Examination of the First Two Gospels ; an Bxplanation of 
the Apocalypse ; and the Origin and Secret Meaning oC the Mythological and 
Mystical Teachtog of the Ancients. With 81 SlnstrationB. 8to. price Sit, 6d. 

nrSECTS AT HOME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Btruct u re, Habits, and Transformati(ms. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. F.L.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved.on Wood (1 coloured and 21 full size 
of page). 8to. price 21s. 

nrSECTS ABROAD; being a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Tranformations. By J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
Author of 'Homes without Huids,* &c In One Volume, printed and iUt«- 
trated uniformly with * Insects at Home,* to which it will form a Sequd and 
Oompanlon. (/» the press, 

8TBAKGE BWELUNGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Ber. J. G. Wood, 
MJL FX.S. With about 60 Woodcut Hlustrations. Crown 8to. price 7s, M, 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRBS. By E. Stanlet, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. FCp. 3s, 6d. 

The HARKOKIES of KATITRE and ITKITT of CREATIOK. By Pr. 

Gbobob Habtwig. 8to. with numerous ninstrations, IBs, 

The SEA and its LIYIKG WOKBERS. By i)z. aEOB0s Habtwis. 
Latest veTisod Bdition. 8vo. with many Blnstrations, IQs, ed. 

The TROPICAL WORLB. By Dr. Gbobob Habtwig. With above 160 
ninstrations. Latest rerised Bdition. 8to. price 10s, M, 

The SUBTERRAKEAK WORLB. By Br. Geobgb HaBtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8to. price 21s. 

The POLAR WORLB, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctio Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gbobob Huerwio. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21s, 

XIRBT and SPEEOE'S UTTl^OBirCTION to EITTOMOLOGT, or 

Blements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8vo. 5s. 

XAITHBER'S TREASITRT of KATITRAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Creeping Thingid. 
Latest reyised Bdition, With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. price 6s, doth, or 
10«. bound in calf. 

HAEBBOOX of HARBT TREES, SHRUBS, and HERBAOEOITS 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Oountries, iM, of a jSeleotlon of the 
Best Species in Cultivation; together with Cultural Details, Oomparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, &c. By W. B. Hbmslbt, for- 
merly Assistant at the Herbarium of the Boyal Gardens, Eew. Based on 
DBOiXSME and NAtmnr's Manttd de PAmiOeur des Jardins, and inclndfaig the 264 
Qilginal Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

A GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY BESCRIPTIYE and ANALYTICAL. 

I. Outlines of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology ; IL Descriptions and 
Illustrations of the Orders. ByB.Ls Maoitt, and J. DsoAisim, Members of 
the Institute of France. Translated by Mrs. Hookbb. The Orders arranged 
after the Method followed in the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, its 
Colonies, America, and India, with Additions, an Appendix on the Natural 
Method, and a Synopsis of the Orders, by J. D. Hooebb, F.B.S. &c. Director 
of the Boyal Botanical Gardens, Kew. With 5,fi00 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 
price S2s, 9d, 
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The TBXASVBT of BOTAVT, or Popular DictionaiT of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Gloouury of Botanical Terms. Mited by J. LnmJMT, 
F.B.S. and T. Hoozts, F.L.8. asitated by eminent Contrlbaton. With 274 
Woodcats and 30 Bteel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 12<. doth, or 20«. call 

The ELEHXITTB of BOTAVT for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Bditlon, reyised by Thoicajs Moobb, FX.S. Fcp. with IM Wood- 
cute, 2s» M. 

The SOSX AKATEini'S GITIBE. Sj Thohas Bitxbs. Foniteenth 
Edition. Fcp.,4i. 

LOTTBOITS EKGTCLOPXBIA of PLAHTS ; comprising the Speciflc 
Character, Deacri p tfam, Cnltmre, History, Ato. of all the Plants foimd In 
Great Britain. THth upwards of 13,000 Woodcuts. 8TD.4Sf. 

XATTHBEB'S SCIENTIPIC and LITEBABT TBEAStTBT. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson, Gorr. M^.S. Fcp. 6t, cloth, or 10#. calf. 

A BICTIOKABY of SCIEKCE, LITEEATUBE, and ABT. Fourth 
Bdition, re-edited by W. T. Bbakds (the original Author), and GftOBOs W. 
Cox, MA., assisted by contributors of eminent Sdentiflc and Literary 
Aequirameiits. 8 vols, medinm 8td. pcioe 68f. doth. 



Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the 

Allied Sciences. 

• . ' ' 

A BICTIOHABT of CHEXISTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Bdenoes. By Hsnbt Watts, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Complete in 6 vols, medium 8to. price £8. 14«. Od. 

ELEXEHTS of CHEXISTBT, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Azjjen 
MiLLBBy M.D. late Prof, of ChemistEy, King's Coll. London. New 
Bdition. 8 vols. 8vo. £8. Pabt I. Chbkical Phtbics, 16«. Pabt II. 
iNonaAinc Chxmistbt, 31«. Pabt m. Obganio CmoasTBY, 2i«. 

A Oovrie of Praotieal Ohomistry) fnr the nse of Medical Students. 
By W. Odung, F.B.S. New Bdition, witb 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. It, 6d, 

A MAETTAL of OBjEXICAL PHYSIOLOGT, including its Points of 
Contact with PathoUigy. By J. L. W. TnumcHUK, H.D. With Woodcuts, 
8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

SELECT KETHOBS in CHEXICAL AHALTSIS, ohiefly IHOB- 
GANIO. By WiLUAM Cbookes, F.B.S. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
I^ce 12«. 6<2. 

CHEXICAL KOTES for the LECTtJBE BOOX. By Thomas Wood, 
F.C.S. 2 vols, crown 8vo. I. on Heat, &o. price 6«. H. on the Metsta, fi#. 

The HANDBOOK for XIBWIVES. ByHnNST Flt Shith, B.A. 
M.B. Ozon. H.B.C.S. late Assistant-Surgeon at the Hospital for Women, 
Soho-square. With 41 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo.5«. 

The BIAeHOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TBEATXEHT of BISEASS8 

of WOMEN ; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbailt Hewztt, 
If .D. Third Bdition, partly rewritten ; with several additional Blnstrations. 
Svo. price 24«t 
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On 80KS BIS0BBZB8 of the VEBV01T8 8T8TS1I in CHILD. 

HOOD ; belnff the Lmnldan Lectnres deliTered before the Bcyyal Oollege ol 
Physiaiaiis in Maroh 1871. By Chablbs Wsar, MJ). Grown 8yo. price b. 

LXCT1TBSS on the BISXA8S8 of IVFAHCT and CEILDEOOB. By 

Chablbb Wbst, ai.D. &c. New Edition, rerifled and enlarged. Sto. 16«. 

The SCIXVCX and JLBI of STTBOEBT ; being a Treatise on Soigical 
Injniies, Diaeaaee, and Operations. By John Bbio Bbiohbobn, Senior 
Sargeon to University College Hospital, and Holme ProfesBor of Clinical 
Snrgery in University College, London. A new Edition, being the Sixth, 
revised and enlarged ; with 712 Woodcats. 3 vols. 8vo. price 22s. 

A SYSTEM of STJBGEBT, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Varions Authors. Edited by T. Houcbs, M.A. &o. Surgeon and Leotarer 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital, and Snrgeon-in-Cbdef to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous IIlus- 
trations. vols. 8vo. £6. 5s. 

The SURGICAL TBXATXEVT of CHILBBSV'B BI8EA8S8. By 

T. HouoB, MwA. &c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Chfldxen. 
Second Edition, with 9 plates and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 

LECTTJBES on thto PBIKCIPLE8 and PBACTICE of PHT8IC. By 

. Sir Thomas Watson, Bart. H.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 8e«. 

LECTUSES on SUBGICAL PATHOLOGY. By Sir Jambs Fagvt, 
Bart. F.B.S. Third Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author and 
Professor W. Txtbnsb, H3. 8vo. with 184 Woodcuts, 31«. 

COOPEB'S BICTIOVABY of PEACTICAL 8UBGEBY and Encydo- 
psBdia of Surgical SdMice. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By S. A. Lanb, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted by various Eminent 
Surgeons. 2 vols. 8vo. price 25«. each. 

On CHBOVIC BBOVCHITIS, espeoially as oonneoted with GOUT, 

EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEABT. Br B, Hbaolah 
Obxbnhow, M.D. F.B.C.P. &c. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

The OLIXATE of the SOtTTH of FBANCE as SUITEB to nrVALIBS ; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By C. T. 
Williams, MA. M.D. Ozon. Physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
at Brompton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PirUIOKABY COKSUMPTIOV; its Nature, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment : with an Analysis of One Thousand Cases to ezemplity its Duration. 
By C. J. B. WiLUAMS, M.D. F.B.S. and C. T. WiLUAiiS, M.A. M.D. Ozon. 
Post 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

The SKIM-HILK TBEATMENT of BIABETE8 and BBIGHT'S 

DISEASE ; with Clinical Observations on the Symptoms and Pathology of 
these Affections. By Abthub Scott Donkin, M.D. &c. Grown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

QUAIK'8 ELEMENTS of AHATOMY. Seventh Edition [1867], 
edited by W. Shabpev, M.D. F.B.S. Allbn Thoicpson, M.D. F.B.S. and 
J. Clbland, M.D. With upwards of 800 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price Bis. 6d. 

ANATOMY, BESCBIPTIVE and SUBGICAL. By HsintT Gray, 

F.B.S. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Sixth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab, with a new Introductton hy the Editor. Boyal 
8vo. 28«. 
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A TBSATI8E on the COHTIHUIU) FEVERS of GBEAT BRITAIKj 

By Ghablbs Mubohibok, M J). LL J). F.B.S. F.B.O.P. &c. Second Bdition, 
thooroac^ily zerised and enlarged, with nniDflroTis lUnatzatioiis. 8to; inrioe 24«. 

CIIIFICAL LECTXrBES on BISBASES of the LIYEB, JAIHIBIOE, 

and ABDOMINAL DBOFSY. By Chablbs Mitbchison, M.D. Post 8vo. 
with 25 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. 

OUTLIKES of PHT8I0L0GT, Hnmap and Comparative. Bj John 
Mabhhat.l, F.B.C.S. Suigeon to the Uniyeraity College HospitaL 2 yola. 
crown Svo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32$. 

FHTSIOLOOICAL AHATOMT and PHTSIOLO0T of XAH. By the 
late B. B. Todd. M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowiuv, F.E.S. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. VoL n. 8vo. 25«. 

YoL. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionxl S. Bbaui, F.BJ3. in course of publi- 
cation, with many Illustrations. Pabteb I. and IL pcioe 7«. 6d, each. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONABY of PBACTICAL XEDICIVE, abridged 
from the larger work and throughout brought down to thelpcesent State 
of Medical Sdenoe. 8yo. S6s, 

On the XAHUFACTUBE of BEET-BOOT SUOAB in EEeiAHB 
and IBELAND. By WILLIAM Gbookeb, F.B.S. Crown Svo. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8«. 6d, 

BB. PEBEI&A'S ELEMEVTS of XATEBU HEBICA and TEEBA- 

FET7TICS, abridged and adapted for the use of Medical and Pharmaoeutioal 
FractitionerB and Students; and comprising all the Mediobies of tiie 
British FharmaoopcBia, with such others as are fluently ordered in Fte- 
Bcriptions or required by the Physician. Edited by Professor Bbjitlet, 
FX.S. &c. and by Dr. Bedwood, F.O.S., itc. With 12ff Woodcut Dlustra- 
tions. Svo. price 26t. 

The ES8EKTIAL8 of MATEBIA XEBICA and THEBAPETTTICS. 

By AlvBkd BABmo Gabbod, M.D. F.B.S. &c. Physician to King's College 
Hospital. Third Edition. Serenth Impression, brought up to 1870. Crown 
8yo. prioe 12«. 6<;. 

The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

The THBEE CATHEBBALS BEBICATEB to ST. PAUL, in LONBOK ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By Wiluam 
Longhak, F.A.S. with numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. price 21« 

OBOTESQTTE ABIMALS, invented, described, and portrayed by E. W. 
Cooeb, BA. F.B.a F.G.S. F.ZA &c. in Twent<y-four Plates, with Elucidatory 
Comments. Boyal 4to. 21<. 

IK FAIBTLANB; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Bickabd 
DoTLB. With a Poem by W. Allengham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Folio, 81<. 6(2. 

HALF-HOUB LECTXTBES on the HISTOBY and PBACTiaE of the 

Fiae and Ornamental Arts. By Weluak B. Soott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author ; with fiO Woodcuts. Crown 870. 8«. 6ei. 

ALBEBT B17BEB, HIS LIFE uid WOBES; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By Wiluaii B. Scott 
With Six Etchings Ity the Author, and other Illustrations. 8yo. ld«. 

B 
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The CHORALE BOOK for EVOIAITB : the Hymns translafced by 
MiBB 0. Winkwobth; the Tnnee arranged by Prof. W. & BioranEiT and 
Qno GoLDSCHMiDT. Fcp. 4to. 12«. 6d. 

The HEW TESTAMEKT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Barly Hasten, chiefly of the Italian School. Croiwi 4to. 6Z*. cloth, gilt toD • 
or £5 5*. elegantly bound in morocco. ' 

LTBA eEBXAHICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Cathebhib 
Winkwobth; with 126 lUugtrationa on Wood drawn by J. LmaHTOK 
F.S.A. 4to. 21«. ' 

LTBA eEBMAEICA; the Christian Life. Translated by Cathebinb 
WlNKWOBTH ; with about 200 Woodcut DlustrationB by J. Lbiohion. F.S^ 
and other ArtirtB. 4to.21*. * • 

The LIFE of MAE SYMBOLISEB by the MONTHS of the YEAB. 

Text eeleoted by B. Floor ; lUuBtrations on Wood from Original DeshmB bv 
J.LBIGHTON,F,aA. 4to.43«. ^ wHSMoy 

CATS' and FABLIE'S MOBAL EMBLEMS; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and FroverbB of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. Lkohton' 
F.S.A. Text selected byB. PiooT. Imperial Svo. 31«. 6d, * 

BACHED and LEOEHBAHY AHT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Sainti and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. SU, 6d. 

Legend! of the Monaitio Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Syo. 21«. 

Legend! of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
186 Woodcuts. 1 voL square crOwn Svo. 21*. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Frecnrsors. 
Completed by Lady Sastlakb. Beyised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 42«. 



The Useful ArtSy Manufactures, &c. 

HISTORY of the GOTHIC BEVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for lifediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By C. L. East- 
LAKE, Architect. With 48 Illustrations (86 full size of page). Imperial 8vo. 
price 81«. 6d, 

eWILrS EKCYCLOPJEBIA of ABCHITECT17BE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyait 
Fafwobth. Svo. 62t,6d. 

A MAHUAL of AHCHITECTUBE: being a Concise History and 
Ezplanatioh of the principal Styles of European Architecture. Ancient 
Mediffival, and Benaissance; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. Bj 
Thohas Mughxll. Grown 8vo. with 160 Woodcuts, IQt, 6d. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLB TASTE in FUBNITUBE, ITPHOLSTEBY 

•ad other Details. By Chablbb L. Eastlakb, Architect. Kew Edition' 
with about W ninstrations. Square crown 8vo. 14«. ' 
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PBnrCIPLSS of KS0EAHI8H, designed for the Use of Students in 
the UniTcnltlM, and for Bnglneering Students gienenUy. By B. 
WnuB, M.A. F.B.a. 4c. Jactaonian FrafaMor In the UniyenUy of Gam- 
teidge. Beoond Bdition, enlarged ; with 874 Woodonti. 8to. 18*. 

OXOMZTEIC TUBVDTGi comprising a Description of Plant's New 
Geometeio Ohiiek» with dliectioni for its nae, and a aeries of Patterns ooi bj 
it, with ezplanaUoDs of the mode of producing them, and an aooonnt of a New 
Ftooess of Deep Catting and of Graving on Ck>pper. By H. B. Satoby. WfXIk 
nnmexons Woodcnts. 8yo. 21«. 

LATHES and TUiuiiJi0, Simple, Heelianieal, and OBHAHEVTAL. 
^ W. HBiTBr Nosasoorr. With about 340 Blastrations on Steel and 
wood. 8vo. 18«. 

PSBSPEuTiYJS ; or, tlie Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the use of those Sketching from Nature. By Lieut. W. H. 
OoLUNB, B.B. F.B JL8. With 17 Woodcuts. Grown Sto. prioe 5«. 

UEE'S BICnOEAET of AETS, XAHTTFAOTUEES, and XIEES. 
Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bobkbt Aukt, F JLB. 
assisted by numerous Gontzibutora eminent in Science and the Arts, and 
familiar with Manufactures. With abore 3,000 Woodcuts. 8 toIs. medium 
8to. price £4 14«. M, 

HAEEBOOK of PEAGTICAL TELS0EAPHT. By B. S. Cvllst, 
Hemb. Inst. G.B. Bngineer-in-Ghief of Telegrapha to the Foet Offloe. Fifth 
Bdition, with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 8to. price 14«. 

BEGTCLOPXBIA of CIVIL EEOIEEEEIEe, Historical, Theoretical, 
andPracticaL By B. Gbist, G.B. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8yo.42«. 

The STEAIE8 IE TEITSSES Computed by means of Diagrams ; with 
30 Bzamples drawn to Scale. By F. A. Bankkn, M.A. O.B. Lecturer at the 
Hartley Institution, Southampton. With 86 Diagrams. Square orown 8yo. 
price 6<. ad, 

TEEATISE on HILLS and HILLWOEK. By Sir W. Faibbaibv, 
Bart. F.B.& New Edition, with 18 Plates and 833 Woodcuts, 3 vols. 
8to. 83«. 

USEFUL lEFOEMATIOE for EN0IEEEES. By the same Author. 
FiBsr, SK0in>j and Thibd Sbbus, with many Plates and Woodcuts, 3 toIs. 
crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. each. 

Tho APPLICATION of CAST and WEOUOHT lEOE to BnUdin^ 

Purposes. By Sir W. Fatrbairtst, Bart. F.B.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. prioe 18«. 

A TEEATISE on the STEAM EEOINE, in its Tarions Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Ballways, and Agriculture. By J. Boubnb^ 
G.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 43«. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM EEGIEE, in ite Tarions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

HAKBBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
a Eet to the Gatecbism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9«. 

BOTTEHE'S EECENT nCPEOYEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agri- 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's ' Gateiobism of the Stean 
Engine.' By Joor Boubnk, G.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples ; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Ot. 
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PRACnOAL TSEATISX on KETALLITBaT, adapted from the last 
Gennan Bditlon of Fzofeaaor Ekrl's MOdtturay t^ W. C^eiookhb, F.B.8. dio. 
and B. BdHBio, Fh.D. M.B. With 62ff Woodonte. 8 voli. 8yo. price £4 19«. 

XITCHELL'S XAinrAL of FEACTICAL ASSAYUre. Fourth Edi- 
ti(m, for the mosfc part rerwritten, with all the recent DiBOoyeries incorponUied. 
bjW<0B0OKlB,FJft.a With 199 Woodouts. 8yo. 81«.6<l. 

LOTTBOVS EVGYCLOPJESIA of AOEIGTTLTirBS : oomprismg the 
Lajlng-ont, Improyement^ and Management of landed Property, and the Oolti- 
▼atiOQ and Boonoaiy of the Frodnotiona of Agxicaltore. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 
8to. 21«. 

London's EnoyelopsBdia of Gardening: comprising the Theoij and 
Practioe of Hortioultore, Floricultore, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gkucdeninff, 
"^th 1,000 Woodonts. 8yo.21«. 

BATLBOV'8 ABT of VALUING BEKTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants npon Quitting Farms, both at Hichaehnas and Lady Day. BighUk 
Edition, revised by J. 0. Hobtok. 8vo. 10«. M, 



Religious and Moral Works. 

IHTBODTrcnOV to the 8CIEKCE of BELIGIOK. Four Leetnres 
deliyered at the Royal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MtJiJUiB, M.A. Grown 8to. 
price 10«. 6d. 

ESSATS on the HISTOBT of the CHBISTIAN BELIGIOV. By John 
Earl BxTBSBLii. Cabinet Edition, revised. Fcp. 8to. pzloe Zs, 6d. 

EIGHT ESSATS on ECCLESIASTICAL BEFOEM, by Various Writers ; 
together with a Preface and Analysis of the Essays. Edited by the Bev. Obbt 
Shiplbt, ma. Crown Svo. IOj. M. 

The SPEAEEB'S BIBLE COMMENTABT, by Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Cburoh, critically examined 1^ the Bight Bev. J. W. 
CoLBNSO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Svo. Part I. Genesis, 9s. 6(2. Part IE. 
JSxodus, 4«. 6(2. Part m. LevUieus, 2s. 6d. Part IY. Nvmbers, Zs, M, 
Pars Y. Deutercnomyf 6s» 

The OITTLnrES of the CHBISTIAN HINISTBY BELINEATEB, and 

brought to the Test of Beason, Holy Scripture History, and Experience, with a 
view to the Beoondliation of Existing Differences concerning it, especially 
between Prest^yterians and Episcopalians. By C. Wordsworth, D.C.L. Bishop 
of St. Andrews. Grown Svo. price 7s. 6(2. 

CHBIST the CONSOLEB; a Book of Comfort for the Sick. With a 
PreCaoe by the Bight Bev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Small Sto. price 6/. 

BEASONS of FAITH ; or, the OEDER of the Christian Aigament 
Developed and Explained. By the Bev. G. 8. Drew, MA. Second Edition, 
revised and enlaiged. Fcp. fvo. price 6s, 

The TBUE BOCTBINE of the EUCHABIST. By Thomas S. L. VooAir, 
D.D. Canon and Prebendary of Chichester and Bural Dean. Svo. price 18s, 

8TN0NTMS of the OLB TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 
TIAN FAITH and PBACTICE. By the Ber. Bobebt Bakxb Girdlesioits, 
M«A. Svo. price 16s, 
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An nrTBOBTrcnOK to tl^e THXOLOGT of tho GBVWK of 

EKGLAND, ia an Bzpositlon of the Thir^.nlne AztiolM. By tl)e Ber. T. P. 
BOTTLTBKB, LL.D. New Bdition, Fcp. 8vo. paioe 6s, 

FXniB AXEVTALS ; or, Bases of Belief coneeming MAN and GOD: 
a Handbook of Ifental, Moral, and Beligioiu Philosophy. By the Ber. T. 
OBnrnTH, ItiJL. 8to. price 10«. 6d^ 

PBATEB8 for the FAXILT and for PBIYATE TTSS, tolootod 
from the COLLECTION of the late BABON BUKBEN, and Tkwnslated by 
Cathbrikb Wdtkwobth. Fcp. 8yo. price 9s. 6d, 

rhB STUDEVrS COXPEVDITTM of the BOOK of COUCOB 

FBAYBB; being Kotee Hietorioal and Explanatory of the Litozgy of the 
Chnrch of England. By theBer. H. Aixdkn Kash. Fq;>. 8to. price 2«. 9d. 

An EZPOSITIOB of the 89 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Habold Bbowne, D.D. Lord Biah^ of Wincheeter. Ninth Edit. 8yo. 16s» 

The LIFE and EPI8TLE8 of 8T. PAUL. By the Ber. W. J. 
OoNTBEABB, M.A., and the Very Ber. J. 6. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

LiBBARY Blnnoir, with all the Original lUiutrationB, Maps, Landscapes <m 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48^. 

IirrsBMBDiATB EDITION, with a Seleotion of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
3 vols, square crown 8to. 21«. 

8tddbkt*8 Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 mastrations and Maps.. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9s, 

The VOYAGE and 8HIPWBECK of ST. PAXTL ; with DisBertationfr. 
on the Life and Writings of Bt. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By Jaices Shtcb, F.B.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

COHMEBTABT en the EPISTLE to the B0MAB8. By the Bey. 

W. A. O'CoNOB, B.A. Bector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown. 
8vo. price 3s. 6d, 

The EPI8TLE to the EEBBEW8; with Analytical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Bev. W. A. O'Conob, BA^ Crown 8vow price i«. 6d. 

A CBinCAL and eBAXXATICAL COHKEBTABT on ST. PAITL'S 

Epistles. By C. J. Elii(X)tt, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo^ 

Galatiani, Fourth Edition, Ss. 6d. 

Ephesianii Fourth Edition, Ba, 6d, 

Pastoral EpistleSi Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Philippiansi ColoiiiaBii and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6d. 

Thestaloniani, Third Edition, 7«. 6d, 

HISTOBIGAL LECTTTBBS on the LIFE of OITB LOBD JESUr 

CHBIST : being the Hnlsean Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellkoott, DJ>. Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8vo. price 12«. 

BVIBEBCE of the TBTTTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGIOB derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albxandeb Ejeith, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 12«. Bd, ; also the 89th Edition, in 
post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 

History and Bestiny of the World and Chnrch, according to 

Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10s. 

The EISTOBT and XITEBAT17BE of the I8BAELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. Db Bothschild and A. Db 
Bothbghild. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, poet 8vo. with Two Maps, 
price 12s, 6(2. Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. price 9s, 6d. 
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An IHTBODUCTIOV to the STTTBT of the KEW TESTAMEHT, 

Oritical, Ezegetical, and TbeologioaL By the Bev. S. Dayidsok, D.D. LL J>. 
3 yoIb. 8yo. S0«. 

XWALD'S HISTOBT of ISEAEL to the B^ATH of HOSES. Trans- 
lated from the Oennan. Edited, with a Preface and an Appendix, by Bussell 
MABTmEAU, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8to. 24«. Voi& m. and IV. 
edited by J. E. Cabpektbb, MJL. price 21«. Vol. V. translated by Hr. 
Cabfentbb, ig in the preas. 

The TSEASUBY of BIBLE ENOWLEBOE ; being a Dictionaiy of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other mattexs of which mention is made in 
Holy Scrlptmie. By Bev. J. Atrb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and nnmeions 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. prioe 6». doth, or 10«. neatly bound in calf. 

^VEBY-BAT SCBIFTTTBE BIFFICULTIES explained and iUnstrated. 
By J. E. Pbescoit, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mari ; Vol. n. Lttke toid John^ 
2 Yds. 8vo. 9«. each. 

XECTUBES on the FENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STOBE ; 

with Appendices, containing— I. The Elohistic NarratiTe ; n. The Original 
Story of the Exodns ; III. The Pre-Christian Gross. By the Bight Ber. Jomf 
William Golenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Svo. prioe 12«. 

The PEBTATETTGH and BOOK of JOSHTT A CBITICALLY EXAKIKEB. 

By the Bight Bev. J. W. Golenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of NataL People's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 6«. 

The FOBMATION of CHBISTEBBOM. By T. W. Aujes. Fabts I. 
and n. Svo. prioe 12«. each Part. 

EBOLAVB and CHBISTEVBOH. By Aschbishop Maknino, D.D. 

Poet Svo. price 10«. M, 

A VIEW of the SCBIFTTTBE BEYELATIONS COBCEBKIBe a 

FUTUBB STATE. By Bichard Whatbly, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. 
Ninth Edition, Fcp. Svo. d«. 

THOITOHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, Anther of 

* Amy Herbert,' &c. New Edition, revised. Fcp. Svo, price 5«. 

Fassing Thoughts on Beligion. By the same Author. Fcp. Svo. 3« 6i. 

Self-Ezamination before Confirmation. By the same Author, 32mo. 
price Is, 6d, 

Beadings for a Honth Freparatory to Conflrmationy from Writers 
of the Early and EngUsh Ghnrch. By tiie same Author. Vcp, is, 

Beadings for Every Bay in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jebxut Taylob. By the same Anthor. Fcp. 6t, 

Freparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefly from 
the Works of Jebemt Taylor. By the same Author. 32mo. 8«. 

THOITOHTS for the HOLT WEEK for Toung Fersons. By the Author 
of * Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 2«. 

FBINCIFLE8 of EBITCATION Brawn from Nature and Bevelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Glasses. By the Author of 

* Amy Herbert.* 2 vols. fcp. 12«. 6d. 
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LYBA OSSXAVICA, tiaiwlated from the Gemuui bj Miss C. Wdqc« 
WOBTH. FiBgr Skbibb, Hymns for the Sondayg and Chief FettiTUg. Bnoso 
Bbbob, the Oliristlaa Life. Fop. S«. 6d. each Bbbib. 

8PIBITUAL SOireS for the 8Xnn>ATS and H0LIBAT8 tliroiigh- 

oat tb« Year. By J. 8. B. Honsell, LL.D. Vicar of Bgfaam and Bnral Dean. 
Fourth Bdition. Sbcth Ilioiuand. Fcp. 4*. Sd. 

TBADITIOVS and CtrSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. By MAGKBmm 
B. C. Waloott, B.D. F.S.A. Fmoentor and Prebendary of Ghicbeiter. Second 
Bdition, revlBed and enlarged. Crown Sto. price 6#. 

EVBXAVOUBS after the CHBI8TIAH LIFE: Dieoonreefl. Bj 
James ICabxinxav. Fonrth Bdition, canfnlly veriaed. Foat 8to. It. 94. 

WHATELT8 IVTBODTTOTOBT LE880V8 on the CHBI8TIAV 

ETidenoea. 18mo. 94. 

BISHOP JEBEICT TATLOB'8 EVTIBE W0BX8. With life by 
Bishop Hebeb. Berieed and corrected by the Bey. 0. P. BoBir. Complete In 
Ten Volumes, Sra cloth, inice £5. 6s, 



Travels^ Voyages, &c. 

SLAVE-CATCHnra in the IKBIAH OCEAH. By Capt Golomb, 
B.N. With a Map and Illnstrations from Photographs and Qrifl^nal Drawings. 
870. price 31«. 

UKTBOBBEH PEAKS and TrHFEEQUEirrEB VALLETS ; a Mid- 
summer Bamble among the Dolomitea. ByAMBUA B. Bdwabob. With a 
Map and 27 Illustrations, engraTed on Wood from Bketchea by liie Author. 
Medium 8to. price 21<. 

The BOLOUTE HOtTNTAIES; Excursions through Tyrol, Garinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1868. By J. Gilbebt and G. 0. Cedbchill, F J1.0.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21«. 

CABOSE; or, TITIAN'S COUVTBT. By Josiah Gilbbbt, one of 
the Authors of the * Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Facsimile, and 40 Illus- 
trations. Imperial 8yo. 81«. 9d, 

HOVES of EXEBCISE in the ALPS. By John Ttmdaix, LL.I). 
D.C.L. F.B.S. Third Bdition, with 7 Woodcuts by B. Whymper. Crown 8yo. 
price 12<. 6d, 

IIAP of the CHAIN of HOHT BIAHC, from an Actoal Sorrey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Beillt, F.B.G.8. M.A.C. FubUshed under the Au- 
thorily of the Alpine Club. In Chromdithography on extra stout drawing- 
paper 28in. X 17in. price 10«. or mounted (m cauTBs in a folding case, I2s. 94. 

TBAVELS in the CEHTBAL CAUCASirS and BASHAH. Induding 
"^LBits to Ararat and Tabrees and Ascents of Eiizbek and Elbrui. By D. W. 
Fbbbhfxeu). Square crown 8to. with Maps, &c. 18«. 

PAIT and the PTBEKEES. By Count Hentbt Busssll, Member of 
the Alpine Ciub, &c. With 2 Maps. Fcp, 8vo. price &s. 

HOW to SEE HOBWAT. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 6 Woodoats. Fcp. 8to. price ft«. 
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LIFE in IITBIA; a Series of Sketches shewing something of the 
inglo-Indlan, the Land he lives In, and the People among whom he lives. By 
Bdwabd Bbaddon. Post 8vo. price 9«. 

MT WIFE and I in QUEEVBLAHB; Eight Tears' Ezperienoe in 
the Oolony, with some account of Polynesian Labonr. By Charles H. Bdek. 
With Map and Frontispieoe. Crown Svo, price 9s, 

The JAPAHE8E in AHEBICA. Bt Coablss Laitman, American 
Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington, n.SJL Post 8to. price 10«. 6d, 

BAUBLES, by Patbicius Wasjosr, Reprinted from Fraser*8 Magazine, 
with a Vignette of the Qneen's Bower in the New Forest. Crown 8to. Ids, 6d. 

HISTOBT of BISCOYEBT in our ATTSTBALASIAH COLONIES, 

Anstnlia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Barliest Date to the Present 
Day. By William Howiit. 3 vols. 8va with 3 Haps. 20«. 

J0TTIKG8 DTJBIKe the GBTJI8E of HEB XAJESTTS SHIP, the 

CX7BA,gOA, AMONG the SOUTH mL ISLANDS in 1865. By the late 
Juuus Bbbnchlbt, Esq. M.A. F.B.G.S. With Chart, 43 Coloured Plates and 
Chromolithographs, and 9 Dlustrations in Lithography, 8 full-page Wood 
Engravings and several other Plates, and 86 Woodonts in the Text. Imperial 
8va inice 42«. 

GITIBE to the PYBEVEES, for the nse of Honntaineers. By 
Chabus Packe, 2nd Edition, with Map and Blnstratians. Cr. 8vo. 7«. ed. 

The ALPIVE GUIDE. By John Bau:^ MJt.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8vo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Maps 
and Illnstrations :— I. Wettem Alps, 6«. 6d. II. Cenirdl Alps^ 7<. 6d. HL 
Eastern Alp*, 10«. M, 

Introduetion on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price 1«. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the ui/jptne^'ttldc 
may be had with this Intbodtjction prefixed, prioe 1«. extra. 

VISITS to BEMABKJLBLE PLACES : Old Halls, Batde-Fields, and 
Stones Illust rative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. By 
WnxjAM Hownr. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25«. 

The BUBAL LITE of EVGLAKB. By the same Anthor. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12«. 64. 



Works of Fiction. 

LABT WnXOUGHBT'S BIABT, 1686-^1668 ; Charles the First, the 
Proteotonite, and the Bestoration. JReprq^uoed in the Style oi; the Period to 
which the Diary relates. Crown 8vo* foice 7«. 6(2. 

POPULAB BOHANCES of the HIBBLE AGES. By Gsobob W. 
Cox, M.A., Author of the * Mythology of the Aryan Nations.' oc. and Eubtagb 
EmTON Jones. Ctowb 8vo. prioe 10«. 6^4 

TALES of the TEUTOVIC LAHBS ; a Sequel to * Popular Bomances 
of the Middle Ages.* By the same Authors. Crown 8vo. 10». M. 

The BUBGOHASTEB'S FAUILT ; or, Weal and Woe in a Little 
World. By Chbisiine MxiLiss, Translated from the Dntcb l^ Sir JOBK Bbaw 
Lbfbvbb, F.B.S. Crown 8vo. price 6<. 
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VOYZLS and TALX8. By the Bight Hon. B. Dis&akj, ILP. 
Clibind^ Bdittol^ complete 1b 17m YoinnMByCiowB 8TO. pilM Ci; 61^ 



LOTHAIB,<«. 
CtoNIKOSBT, en. 

Sybil, 6<« 
Takobsd, 6«. 
yxN]BnA,6<. 



HSKBum TmCFUB»6«. 
OOSTABIHI FLBMINO, &«. <U. 

Albot, Iznnr, Ac. «f. 
9%e TocKO DvKX, &o. 6«. 
YfVUH Gbxt, 6<. 

The XODSBV KOVZIISrS IXBSABT. Each Work, in crown 8to. 
complete in a ffini^ Voluine :— 

ATHEBsromi Fbxobt, 2«. boazdi ; is, 6d. doth. 
Heltilijc'8 Glasiatoiui, 2« IXMxds ; 2t. M. oloth, 

Good fob KormNa, it, bottda ; 2t. 6d. cloth. 

HouiBT HoxTSB, 2s, bottds; 2$. M. dotb. 

— ~-^— IMTBBPBBTSB, 2«. boaids ; 3«. M. clotii. 

— > • — Eatb Ootemtbt, 2s, boards ; 2s, Qd. doth. 

■ Qubkn'8 Maribb, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d, cloQu 

Digbt GBiiHD, 2s, boards ; 2s. M, cloth. 

Gbnbbal Bouncb, 2s, boards ; 2s. M. doth. 

Tbollof^ 8 Wabdjek, Is, d& boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Babcebetieb Towbbs, 2s, boards ; 2s. 9d, doth. 

Bbamlbt-Hoobb's Bdc Bibtsbs o/' the Ymjulkib, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

CABIBET BBITIOB of STOBUS And TALES by Miss Sewsix:— 



▲XT Hbbbxbt, 2s, 6d. 
Gbrtrxtdb, 2s, M, 
The Sabl'8 Daugbikr, 2s. M, 
BxPBRiENCB qf Live, 2s, M, 
OuEVB Hall, 2<. 6d. 



lYOBS, 2s. Bd. 
Kathabikb Aehtob, 2s. Sd. 
Maboabbt Pebghtal, Zs. 6d. 
LAmBTON PABaOKAOB, Zs, 6d. 
Ubsula, 3s, 6d. 



OnXEKE; or, the Fall of Paganism. By Henbt Snbtp, M.A. 
XJniTersity Ck>Ilege, Oxford. 2 vols, post 8to. price lis, 

BEOKEE'S GALLirS; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Augustas : 
with Notes and BxcnrBases. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

BECKEB'S CHABIGLES; a Tale illostratiye of Private Life among the 
Andent Greeks : with Notes and Excnrsnses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. M. 

TALES of AHCIEirT eBEEGE. By Geobob W. Cox, MjL late 
Scholar of Trin. Ck>lL Oacon. Grown 8vo. piioe 6s, M, 



Poetry and The Drama. 



7ATJST: a Dramatic Poem. By Gobthb. Translated into English 
Proee, with Notes, by A. Hatwabd. Eighth Edition. Fcp, 8vo. price 8 

BALLADS and LTBICS of OLD FBABCE; with other Poems. By 
A. Lano, Fellow of Merton Collie, Oxford. Square fcp. 8vo. price ft«. 

VOOBE'S ntlSH HEL0DIE8, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
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